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§g-The president of the United States left the 


- Hermitage on the 11th ult. for Washington, and is 
» daily expected in that city. 





§g-The majority of the Maryland senatorial elec- 


tors continue in session at Annapolis, and manifest 
' no disposition to adjourn—they have published a 
‘reply to the exposition of the minority, which is 
‘jnserted in thé present sheet. We also publish 


certain proceedings of the citizens of Baltimore at 


a town meeting held on Monday last in Monument 
' Square, and the resolutions of the Van Buren cen- 
tral committee of Frederick county, recommendin 

“the withdrawal of the delegate ticket, and the car 
‘of the candidates on complying with the request. 
Contrasted with these latter proceedings, our read- 
_ ers will also find certain resolutions of the citizens 
of Allegany county, censuring the conduct of the 
-recusant electors, and a card from the Van Buren 
candidates avowing their determination to remain 


inthe field. In our next number, we will place 


» on record a number of other important papers in 
‘relation to the late movement, that a full and impar- 
} tial history of it may be preserved. 





MARYLAND LOANS. The Annapolis Republican 


’ of the 27th inst. after stating that the executive 
council had adjourned, after having remained in 
session from Tuesday, the 20th, until Saturday last, 


ont 


says—They considered it, we believe, inexpedient, 


_in the present posture of our state concerns, to ap- 
point commissioners to negotiate the loans autho- 
_rised by the act of the last general assembly. Ac- 
cording to the tenure of that act, the treasurer of 


the western shore, on Friday last, being furnished 


with all the requisite vouchers, subscribed, on the 
-partof the state, for the stock of the Baltimore 
sand Ohio rail road. The means of fulfilling the 


“market of the world. 


obligation thereby contracted depends upon the 
credit of the state in the cold, calculating money 
If a doubt is entertained as 
to the stability of government proposing to con- 


‘tract, the price of the risk is nearly graduated ac- 
cordingly by those whose subsistence depends up- 


on the interest of the money they lend. 
of last session, on the joaeay 
price at which a debt shall be incurred, and a pre- 


‘the debt before it will become due. 


The law 
and, wisely limits the 


minm is to be obtained which, when invested as a 
sinking fund, will be adequate to the discharge of 
Unless these 


‘terms can be obtained, no loan is to be made. Our 


readers can form their own opinions as to the pre- 


sent prospects of the progress of our internal im- 


provements. 





SINGULAR COINCIDENCES. When, in 1787, the 
legislature of Pennsylvania had before them a reso- 


lution for calling a convention to deliberate upon 
ithe proposed constitution of the United States, the 


minority endeavored to defeat, or, as they said, to 
postpone the passing of the resolution, by absent- 
ug themselves from the house. That minority con- 
sisted of nineteen members. In the debate on the 
subject, a member, Mr. Clymer, remarked that three 
years before, a similar secession had taken place; 
that the same number of members, namely, nine- 
len, had then absconded, and there was the same 


‘humber of laws ready to be compared on the table. 


The seceders from the Maryland college of elec- 


iors are also nineteen. In the Pennsylvania case 


‘wo of the recreant members were brought to the 
house, nolens volens, by the citizens, but with as 
uch respect as the occasion would allow, and a 
very amusing debate took place on the question 
whether they were present or not. The resolution, 
however, was passed, the convention called under 
il, and the constitution accepted by an overwhelm- 
ng majority of the people. [U. S. Gazette. 





CuoLera AT CHARLESTON. The reports were, 
on 21st, 10 cases, 4 white and 6 black, 1 dead—1 
more death of the preceding day’s report; 22d, 10 
tases, 2 whites, 8 blacks, 1 dead; 23d, 27 cases, 5 
Whites, 22 blacks, 9 dead—one death of the preced- 
rf ve fi report; 24th, 12 cases, 1 white, 11 blacks, 

ead, 





_NEAPOLITAN INDEMNITY. Treasury department, 

September 30, 1836. Notice is hereby given, that 

‘he nett proceeds of the third instalment of the 

yrapolitan indemnity, will be ae on the 5th day 

of October next, by the bank of America, either in 

New York city, or at the Maine bank, (Portland), 
Vor. LI —Sre. 5. 
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the Commercial bank, (Portsmouth), the Mer- 
chants’ bank, (Boston), the Girard bank, ( Phila- 
delphia), the Union bank, (Baltimore), or the bank 
of the Metropolis, (Washington), as may be most 
convenient to the holders of the certificates. 

Levi Woopsury, secretary of the treasury. 


EXTENSIVE INDIAN EMIGRATION. The Co- 
lumbus Sentinel says the Creek Indians have 
nearly all been gotton under way, within the last 
week, for their destined homes at the west. Opo- 
thle Yohola’s party, a party from the neighborhood 
of Wetumpka, the Ufaulas on the Tallapoosa, a 
party from _the neighborhood of Gunter’s landing, 
another from Taladega, and Tuckabatchee Hargo’s 
party from Chamber’s county, estimated in all at 
upwards of thirteen thousand souls, are now all on 
their way to the far west. Jim Boy and his war- 
riors, with a few others from the lower towns, all 
under the command of colonel Lane, go to Florida, 
leaving their families at home until their return, 
when they will put off for the same destination. 
And thus will the Creek territory be entirely rid of 
this unfortunate but troublesome population. 








Bensamin Ratusun. A committee of the cre- 
ditors of Benjamin Rathbun having arrived at 
Buffalo for the purpose of investigating his affairs, 
finding that his personal liberty was indispensable 
to their operations, directed their counsel, Samuel 
Dutcher, esq. of Albany, to make an application to 
the circuit court, then in session in Butfalo, to ad- 
mit Mr. R. to bail. Mr. Dutcher, on Thursday the 
22d ult. made a motion to that effect, assisted by 
H. K. Smith and Thos. 'T. Sherwood, esqs. counsel 
for Rathbun, which was argued at length and stre- 
nuously opposed by Geo. P. Barber, esq. district at- 
torney; and the court in the afternoon determined 
to admit him to bail in the sum of $60,000. On 
Saturday last the requisite security was given, and 
Mr. Rathbun returned to his family. 

The Buffalo Commercial of the 24th ult. says 
that, the investigations already made have given 
confidence to the committee that the property as- 
signed, will, under judicious management, extin- 
guish all the claims on his estate. 





MicnuriGan. The returns, thus far, of the elec- 
tion for fifty delegates to assemble at Ann Arbor, to 
express their assent or dissent to the late act of con- 
gress for the admission of Michigan, with the pre- 
scribed boundary, &c. render it certain that a large 
majority of delegates have been ‘elected who are 
opposed to the stipulations of thatact. In this event 
Michigan will have no senators or representative in 


and detailed report, which (says the N. York Times) 
we find in the London Courier of the 18th and 20th 
of August. The report contains the following de- 
served compliments to the mariners of the United 
States: 

21. Experiments in American vessels. That the 
happiest effects have resulted from the experiments 
tried in the American navy and merchant service 
to do without spirituous liquors as an habitual arti- 
cle of daily use; there being at present more than 
1,000 sail of American vessels traversing all the seas 
of the world, in every climate, without the use of 
spirits by their officers and crews, and being in con- 
sequence of this change, in so much greater a state 
of efficiency and safety than other vessels not adopt- 
ing this regulation, that the public insurance com- 
panies in America make a return of five per cent. 
of the premium of insurance on vessels completing 
their voyages without the use of spirits, while the 
example of British ships sailing from Liverpool on 
the same plan have been productive of the greatest 
benefit to the ship owners, underwriters, merchants, 
officers and crews. 

45. American shipping. That the committee can- 
not conclude its labors without calling attention to 
the fact, that the ships of the United States of Ame- 
rica, frequenting the ports of England, are stated by 
several witnesses to be superior to those of a similar 
class amongst the ships of Great Britain, the coin- 
manders and officers being generally considered to 
be more competent as seamen and navigators, and 
more uniformly persons of education than the com- 
manders and officers of British ships of a similar 
size and class trading from England to America, 
while the seamen of the United States are consi- 
dered to be more carefully selected, and to be more 
efficient; that American ships sailing from Liver- 
pool to New York have a preference over English 
vessels sailing to the same port, both as to freight 
and rate of insurance; and higher wages being given, 
their whole equipment is maintained in a higher 
state of perfection, so that fewer losses occur; and as 
the American shipping have increased of late years 
in the proportion of 12 1-3 per cent. per annum, 
while the British shipping have increased with- 
in the same period only 1 1-2 per cent. per annum, 
the constantly increasing demand for seamen by the 
increasing maritime service of the whote world, the 
numbers cut off by shipwreck, and the temptations 
offered by the superior wages of American vessels, 
cause a large number of British seamen every year 
to leave the service of their own country, and to 
embark in that of the United States, and these com- 
prising chiefly the most skilful and competent of 
our mariners, produce the double effect of improv- 





congress at the next session, nor any vote in the 
coming election of president and vice president of | 
the United States. | 





RAIL RoADs can be traced back, as it is stated; to 
the year 1680. At that period coals came to be a 
substitute for wood as fiiel in London and other 
parts of England. The consequence was that from | 
the increased demand at the mines, the greatest in- 
convenience accrued in conveying the coal from 
thence to the ships, as well as immense expenses 
for the horses and laborers employed; for the pur- 
pose of removing which, wagon roads were at first 
made, consisting of wooden rails or ledges, fitted to 
allow the wheels of the wagons to run upon them. 
By this improvement it was found that a single 
horse could easily draw on these rails, which had 
previously required three or more horses. In 1738 
a farther improvement was made by substituting 
cast iron rails instead of the wooden ones. The 
old fashioned wagons, however, being still employ- 
ed, were found inconvenient. These were dispens- 
ed with about the year 1770, and instead of one great 
wagon, a number of smaller wagons, each capable of | 
containing one or two tons, were used, being link- | 
ed together with chains. By thus diffusing the 
weight over a larzer portion of the railway, the 
principal cause of the failure in the first instance | 
was removed. From this time cast iron railways | 
began to be constructed as branches to canals, and | 
in some places as roads of traffic from one place to | 
another. 








AMERICAN AND BriTisH sHrpprnGc. The Bri- | 
tish house of commons at their last session, having | 
appointed a select committee to inquire into the | 
cause of shipwrecks in the British merchant ser- 
vice, that committee in August last made a long | 





ine the efficiency of American crews, and in the 

5 ‘ th eae « ‘ mh: 
same ratio, diminishing the efficiency of the British 
merchant service. 





BRITISH SHIPPING IN 1235. Total number of 
ships cleared inwards and outwards in 1835—in 


foreign trade only, 16,531 
Of whieh there were 
British ships 11,740 
Foreign do. 4,749 
Tonnzge in the forergn trade 2,952,854 
Of which there were in 
British ships 2,203,026 
In foreign 749,828 
The total number of ships belonging to 
Great Britain (small coasters not in- 
cluded) in 1832—was 24,655 
Tonnage of the above 2,617,638 
Of the above number of ships, there 
were belonging to Great Britain 19,684 
To the British colonies 4,771 





Purttc tanps. The United States owns, at 
present, of surveyed lands, as follows: In Ohio, 
4,100,492 acres; in Indiana, 11,459,156 acres; in 
Illinois, 17,234,001 acres; in Missouri, 17,443,429 
acres: in Alabama, 22,586,058 acres; in Mississippi, 
12,924,301 acres; In Louisiana, 9,683,526 acres; in 
Arkansas, 14,223,175 acres; in Michigan, east of the 
lake, 9,104,697 acres; in Michigan, west of the 
lake, 4,924,220 acres; and in Florida, 6,792,909 
acres; making a totality of (in round numbers) 
about 132 millions of acres, now surveyed, of which 
122 millions have been offered at public sale, and 
are now subject to entry, and about ten millions 
are new lands, lately surveyed, and ready to be pro- 
claimed for sale. Besides this mass of surveyed 
lands, (it is, in fact, four or five millions more, for 
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the surveyed lands of this year are not included), 
the United States own, in the same states and ter- 
ritories, about 100 millions of acres to which the 
Indian title has been extinguished, but which is not 
yet surveyed, and about 80 millions of acres to which 
the Indian title has not been extinguished; and all 
this exclusive of the Desmoines purchase, an ac- 
quisition of great value and extent, west of the 
Mississippi and north of the state of Missouri, and 
which of itself will form a great state, and com- 
plete the line of states on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Falls of 
St. Anthony. Here, then, is an aggregate of about 
340 millions of acres of public land within the 
limits of the states and territories, of which 132 
millions are now ready for sale, and 100 millions 

more can be ready as soon as it can be surveyed. 

[ Globe. 

Eastern Arrica. A Mr. Isaacs has latel 
published in England an account of Eastern Afri- 
ca. He left St. Helena a boy of sixteen, in 1824, 
with lieutenant King, on a voyage to Natal, on the 
south eastern coast of Africa, in quest of a lieuten- 
ant Farewell, who had years before sailed for that 
ort, and was supposed to have fallen into the 
ee of the savages. The voyage was made in 
safety, till the vessel entered the bay of Natal, 
where she was wrecked. All on board were, how- 
ever, saved, and the shipwrecked crew had the 
leasure of meeting with Farewell’s people, who 
fad obtained the protection of the Zoola king, and 
had been treated by him with every mark of friend- 
ship. Mr. Isaacs landed in Natal in 1825, and 
during his residence penetrated some hundreds of 
miles into the interior, carrying on a bartering trade 
with the natives for ivory. He describes the coun- 
try as very beautiful and well watered; the air as 
mild and genial; the soil as rich, loamy and _ pro- 
ductive; and the climate as healthy and agreeable 
to Europeans. The natives, particularly the Zoolas, 
are a fine race of people, and capable of social and 
moral improvement. The Europeans shipwrecked 
at Natal formed a settlement, in which they were 
assisted by the natives, who were docile, obedient, 


‘and much attached to the “Melangoes,” or white 


men; and there is every reason to conclude that the 
place would have soon become the neucelus of a 
flourishing colony, but for the avarice and strife of 
the officers. While Mr. Isaacs lived there lieuten- 
ant King died, and lieutenant Farewell was mur- 
dered, while making an excursion in the interior. 
The former was a gallant, generous, noble-minded 
man, whose conduct procured for him the respect 
of his own people, and the veneration of the na- 
tives, who looked up to him as a being superior to 
all others. [N. Y. Evening Post. 





SHIP BUILDING ON THE LAKES. The Buffalo 
Daily Journal states that the most approved plans 
or proportions for steam vessels built for the lakes, 
are as follows: Ina vessel of from 180 to 200 feet 
in length, one foot beam to about six and three- 
quarters of length, with 12 feet of hold, &c. There- 
fore, to construct a vessel with a much less beam 
than 29 or 30 feet in 200, with a hold of 12 feet, 
would be thought impolitic, as the requisite strength 
or safety could not be long maintained under the 
operation of a heavy engine, and of course her at- 
tainment of a great velocity would be much lessen- 
ed or impeded. We believe that some of the best 
boats which have been remarkable for great velo- 
city, have been as 1 to 10; but, as before observed, 
their strength is thought insufficient to answer a 
good purpose on the lakes. 





Apvice oF WILLIAM PENN—extracted from 
one of his epistles to his emigrants, which we do 
not recollect to have seen publicly noticed: 

‘«<Now, for you who think of going to Pennsyl- 
vania, I have this to say to you, by way of caution. 
If a hair of our heads fall not to the ground with- 
out the Providence of God, remember your remo- 
val is of greater moment. Wherefore, have a due 
reverence and regard to his good Providence. Go| 
clear in yourselves and of all others. Be moderate 
in expectation; count on labor before a crop, and 
cost before gain; for such persons will best endure 
difficulties, if they come, and bear the success, as 
well as find the comfort that usualty follow such 
considerate undertakings.” 





An ANTIQUE. A venerable and beautiful relic 
of old times has been disinterred, as one may say, 
from a burial of thirty years and more, in Norfolk. 
This is nothing less than the mace, employed be- 
fore the revolution, by the borough court, as a sym- 
bol of authority. It is of richly wrought silver, 
three feet six inches long, and weighing eighty-six 





ounces. It consists of a polished staff, having a 
crown on the top, with the British arms, the rose 


and thistle, and other devices. The crown weighs 
twenty-eight ounces. From an inscription on the 
staff, it appears that this beautiful piece of work- 
manship was presented to the corporation of Nor- 
folk in 1753, by the hon. Robert Dinwiddie, then 
lieutenant governor of Virginia. In 1790, it was 
committed to the clerk of the borough court, for 
safe keeping, and by him deposited, in 1805, in 
the vault of the Virginia bank, where it has ever 
since remained undisturbed and almost forgotten. 





SUPPOSED VOLCANO ATSEA. An intelligent ship- 
master writes from the coast of California, that on 
his passage out, “Thursday, April 9, 1835, in lat. 7, 
N. long. 99 West, we observed some little things 
floating by the ship, which on examination proved 
to be small stones, resembling pumice stone. From 
their appearance I should suppose they were of 
volcanic origin. We sailed upwards of fifty miles 
miles through them, thinly scattered over the sur- 
face of the sea. 

We were about 540 miles from the continent, 
600 from Gallipogas, and 600 from Clipperton rock. 
The north east trade winds prevail in these lati- 
tudes. I can form no satisfactory opinion whence 
they came, excepting from some volcanic eruption 
at the bottom of the ocean. As I send you speci- 
mens, you can forward part of them to the learned 
professor Silliman. 

“The meteoric shower in November, 1834, was 
seen in California.” [ Boston Daily Adv. 

CuRE FOR CHOLERA. At Laybach, in Illyria, 
the cholera broke out on the 25th of June last, and 
in four days more than 400 of its inhabitants, out 
of a population of 20,000, died. On the 5th day, 
there was an earthquake,—froi which moment the 
intensity of the disease was past. It may therefore 
be set down as a probable fact, that earthquakes are 
a cure for the cholera. ‘Thunder and lightning have 
frequently been found to exert asimilar influence in 
staying the progress of the epidemic. Desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies. Artificial thun- 
der, or the firing of cannon, has sometimes been 
resorted to for the same purpose. But a mere 
shaking of the atmosphere does not occasion that 
radical change in it which is effected by the natural 
phenomena above mentioned. Nevertheless, the 
firing of cannon has sometimes seemed to be of use 


in dissipating the causes of the disease. 
[N. Y. Jour. of Com. 


ITEMS OF FOREIGN NEWS 
From Paris papers to the 24th and Havre to the 26th 
ultimo. 

Accounts had been received at Paris of the for- 
mation of the new ultra liberal ministry in Spain. 
M. Isturiz, minister of foreign affairs and of the in- 
terior and president of the council. Gen. Soane, 
minister of war, Senor Galiano, of marine, and Sa- 
larte of finance. ‘The minister of justice not yet 
appointed. 

Gen. Evans was in daily expectation of a rein- 
forcement of 1,200 Spanish troops, who had obtain- 
ed leave to march through the French territory, and 
on their arrival it was supposed that he would make 
a vigorous attack on the Carlists. ‘The head quar- 
ters of Don Carlos were at Villa Franca. 

Reports were circulated in Paris that serious dis- 
turbances had taken place at Madrid, and that the 
queen had been compelled to reinstate M. Mendiza- 
bal; but no authentic intelligence of this nature had 
been received. 

The French government had despatched another 
expedition in search of La Lilloise, from which no 
tidings have been received for three years. 

It is said that Talleyrand was dangerously ill. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Rome. 
[t is generally known that the family of Lucien Bo- 
naparte reside at Canino, of which he is the proprie- 
tor. ‘Two of his sons, giving way to the impetuosi- 
ty of youth, engaged in a quarrel with the game 
keeper, when the latter was killed. The Roman 
government immediately sent a detachment of car- 





_bineers to the spot, with an order to arrest the two 


princes; they, however, made resistance, and were 
joined by other young men of the netghborhood.— 
The officer commanding the detachment was shot 
dead by a pistol from one of the princes. The con- 
test became general; several persons were wounded, 
and among others, the sub-lieutenant and two car- 
bineers dangerously so. The government force 
finally obtained the victory; one of the princes es- 
caped, but the other was immediately sent under an 
escort to Rome, where he arrived on the 5th, short- 
ly after the news of the event had reached govern- 
ment. It is said that the lieutenant who was killed 
is related to a prelate. 


WAR IN FLORIDA. 
The Tallahassee Floridian of the 17th announces 





thé arrival of the Tennessee volunteers, and speaks! 





- = 
of them as a fine body of men, brave, handsomely 
equipped and well mounted. They are encamped 
about six miles from Tallahassee. Active prepa. 
rations were making for the winter campaigy 
which will be directed by general Call in persoy, 
general Jesup serving as a volunteer. Accordiy, 
to the Mobile Commercial Register, the force dec 
tined for the campaign consists of 600 regular troops 
500 marines, 1,600 Tennessee volunteers, and if 
deemed necessary 1,500 or 2,000 of the Alabama 
volunteers now in service. The force of the In. 
dians is stated at 2,500 men, 1,500 of which are &&. 
minoles (formerly Red Sticks from the Creek na. 
tion) 500 captured negroes, and 500 Creeks wh, 
have recently joined Oseola. 

It is said that the Indian warriors engaged by 
spay Jesup, confidently predict that there wjjj 

e no fighting—that the Seminoles will surrende; 
as did their people, when our troops were sep} 
against them. The experience of the past is againg, 
this opinion, and we will not be disappointed j 
Oseola not continues to elude the vigilance of 
our troops (which cannot penetrate their fastnesge, 
in the hammocks and cypress swamps without grea 
loss) until the arrival of the warm weather, whey 
the country, as recently, will be left exposed to his 
depredations. He is not a foe to be despised, anj 
such is the discipline of his warriors, that an office; 
who has witnessed their conduct in the field, ex. 
presses an opinion that as soldiers and light troop, 
they cannot be surpassed. 


From the following extract of a letter, received 
at Jacksonville, E I. it will be seen that Newnans. 
ville has been relieved: 

On the 5th instant, a train, with a supply of pro. 
visions, arms, and ammunition, left Garey’s Fervy 
for Newnansville, under the command of maior 
Pierce. Expecting to encounter the Indians on the 
march, major Pierce directed all the etfective force, 
of 12 companies to accompany the train. The 
command consisted of about 150 regulars and 
mounted Florida volunteers, and two pieces of ar. 
tillery. It reached Newnansville on the evening of 
the 7th, and supplied that post with subsistence for 
two months, one howitzer, with 140 rounds of an.- 
munition, canister shot and shells, and 10,000 mus- 
ket ball cartridges, and as large a reinforcement of 
rezular troops was also left as the commanding 
oflicer of that station considered adequate to its 
protection. Itis highly gratifying to be enabled to 
state that Newnansville continues healthy.” 

Major Peirce had returned to Garey’s Ferry. The 
following honorable testimonial of his conduct in 
the battle at Fort Drane was transmitted to him by 
governor Call. The major is a gallant officer, and 
enjoys the confidence of the troops and citizens in 
a high degree. 

Tallahassee, Sept. 6. 

Srr: I have received through col. Crane a copy 
of your official report of the battle at Fort Drane. 
Your conduct, and that of the officers and men un- 


der your command on that occasion, reflects on you J 


and upon them the highest credit. To have beaten 
Powell, with one third of his force, was a proud 
achievement—and I take this occasion to tender 
my acknowledgment to you and to your command 
for this gallant service. I am sir, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) R. K. CALL, commander-in-chief. 

Major R. K. Pierce, U. 8. army. 

Major Pierce has been invested by gen. Call with 
the independant command of all the troops west o 
the St. Johns, with orders to col. Crane to send im- 
mediately all his disposable force from St. Augus- 
tine and east of St. Johns, to join maj. Pierce, who 
is to report to the governor direct. 

We see it also stated, that gov. Call expects to be 
in the field by the 25th inst. with 1,600 Tennessee 
volunteers and the middle Florida militia, and that 
major Pierce is to join him with all the regulars 
west of the river St. Johns. 

In a letter from lieutenant col. Mills, dated For! 
Gilliland, 9th instant he says:—*‘An expedition ul 
der captains Beckham and Gilliland, (during my 
absence), on Sunday pursued a party of Indians, 
killed one and took six horses from them. No 1os% 
on our side.”’ 

Information was brought to New Orleans by the 
schooner Emblem, which arrived at that port 0” 
the 15th from St. Marks, that a fight had taken plac 
on the 2d September near Tallahassee, between 104 
men under major Sands, and 200 of Oseola’s wal 
riors, in which the latter were driven from the field 


leaving 12 of their slain behind. Major Sands had 


but one man wounded and none killed. 

Since the above was in type we received the fol: 
lowing: 
Tallahassee, Sept. 18, 1836. 

Srr: I have the honor herewith to enclose cop!¢ 
of my last letters to general Jesup and commodor 
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> suit, and the Indians final escape. 
' ties have been perpetrated chiefly npon females.— 
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which will explain to you fully my 


Since the date of those letters, I have hada personal 


magnanimity, he declines the command of the army 
Florida, and proposes to serve under my authority 
asa volunteer. It is gratifying to me to know that 
the country will have the benefit of his talents and 
experience, even though he declines the nominal 
command of the army. He will be in Florida b 


[ shall march to-morrow at the head of the Ten- 
nessee and a small number of the Florida volunteers, 
and hope to meet the enemy before the first of Oc- 
tober. Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, . K. CALL, 
Commanding the army in Florida. 
The hon. Lewis Cass, secretary of war. 
Extract of a letter to a gentleman in Washington, 
from an officer of the Tennessee volunteers, dated 
‘“‘ Tallahassee, Florida, Sept. 18, 1836. 
«Qn to-morrow morning we take up the line of 
march forthe Wythlacoochee. Our brigade is 1,400 
strong, under the command of general Robert Arm- 
There will be about 1.000 
Floridians and 800 regulars, with 2 or 300 Indians 
in co-operation with us. We have great ambition 


The Jacksonville Courier Extra is filled with the 
These barbari- 
The Indians have appeared within seven miles of 


Jacksonville. The house of Mr. Higginbotham was 
attacked. There the party in pursuit found two | 





‘men (one of whom was sick) and two ladies on) 
© guard with guns in their hands. The Indians had not | 
reappeared after their being beaten off before Mr. | 


Higginbotham left to report in town. Ona slight 
examination, they saw a number of bullet marks in | 


' the house rnade by the Indian’s shots—and saw the | 
' clothes of the younger lady, through which the ball | 


> between which and herself were the Indians. The 


ed not her body. She ran to the branch and seated 
herself therein, and subsequently made her way | 
| into the house, past the Indians, in safety. 


' passed, grazing the skin of her person. She had | 


arisen early, and going out towards a branch for 
water, when the attack was made upon the house, 
Indians fired at her, and one ball passed her side | 
so close as to cut through Att her clothes but touch- 





After a little time spent in search, the party un- 


» the night previous, not three-fourths of a mile from | 
> the house, and also the spot where the horses were | 
> tied while the attack was made on the house.— | 


a et 


. From that spot our party took the Indians’ trail.— | 


It struck the Tallahassee road, and these daring | 


‘devils kept the road for 10 miles, riding at full | 


speed as their trail showed, till they came to Mr. | 
McCormick’s house, then occupied by Mr. Johns 


and wif2, on the road 18 miles from Jacksonville. | 
| Our party in pursuit reached this house about 4| 
» o'clock, P. M. 


| take the skin from a beef. 





It was a smouldering pile of ruins. | | 
| On examination, maj. Hart states that they found | for that of the Indians. The Indians were all| land; the troops will only be detained a few days, 


dians showed themselves by the corner of a fence 
close to them. The Indians fired and wounded 
Mr. Johns in the left breast. Both ran for the 
house, entered and closed the door. The Indians 
came up and fired on the house. They called out 
in English, and told them if they would come out 
they should not be hurt. The Indians looked in 
through the cracks (the house was made of logs) 
and told Mr. Johns and his wife to come out; but 
they did not consent to do so, but begged for their 
lives. The order was given in English to charge 
the house. 

The Indians burst in—shot Mr. Johns through 
the head—he fell, and his wife fell upon his body. 
An Indian dragged her to the door, and said to “hi- 
e-pus-cha,”’ “go.” She asked where, and he point- 
ed toward the head of Black creek. At that mo- 
ment she saw another Indian Jevel his rifle—she 
threw up her arm—the Indian fired—and the ball 
passed lengthwise through the flesh of her arm, 
passed through her neck. 

She fell. The Indian came up—dragged her into 
the hall of the house, (the house is what is called 
a double log-house), and then taking out her comb 
and tearing the string from her hair, scalped her. 
He did not tear the scalp off, but cut it as butehers 
During this operation 
Mrs. Johns was sensible to what was doing. She 
saw the Indian’s scalping knife, and says it was a 


round pointed common butcher-knife—she lay as if 


dead. ‘The Indians plundered the house, taking a 
pair of portmanteau containing $100, and every 
thing of value—set fire to the house, and one In- 
dian applied the torch to her clothes—left the house 
—gave a hoop, and hurried off in the direction, she 
thought from their noise, off the head of Black 
creek. She felt the fire of her clothes upon one 
leg, and as soon as she dared to move so much, 
grabbled in her hand a quantity of her own clotted 
blood, with which she put out her burning clothes. 
And then when the Indians were out of hearing, 
she got up—saw her murdered husband’s body un- 
scalped and unmoved from the position in which 
he at first had fallen except that the Indians had 
put one foot up on the edge of a table. 

The house was on fire—she made her way out of 
it, fainting every few minutes. She reached the 
edge of a swamp—got some water, and there lay 
down, unable to get farther. There she remained 
till 10 o’clock, P. M. when three men, Mr. Johns, 
the father of her husband, Mr. Lowder, and McKin- 
ney came along. ‘They saw the burning house all 


fallen in, except the corners of the logs, the body | 


| therein burned—and discovered her,whom they took 
der maj. Hart found where the Indians encamped | 


to be an Indian at first, thena squaw. On advanc- 
ing to her, what must have been the feelings of her 
father-in-law, to recognize in the butchered, bloody, 
almost lifeless woman, his daughter-in-law—and to 
know that the burned human frame in the house 
was that of his son! These three men carried her 
to Mr. Lowder’s, and, giving the inmates of the 
house the alarm, and taking them, the two females 
and their children, went on to Mr. Sparkman’s— 
where our party in pursuit of the Indians found 
them, as above stated. 

It was the trail of these men that was mistaken 


| Fort Gibson, to await general orders. 


The troops ordered into service, together with 
the governor and his aids, proceeded, on the 25th; 
to Fort Towson, where they are to be armed and 
equipped, and will doubtless be ordered across to 
No one 
seems for a moment to entertain the idea that these 
troops will be required on our Mexican frontier. 

The last Arkansas Gazette says: ‘‘We learn, by 
a letter from an intelligent gentleman residing in 
one of the Indian nations west of Arkansas, that 
the Indian country, at this time, is in a state of con- 
siderable excitement. The Creeks and Cherokees 
have held a secret council, at which it is believed, 
they formed an alliance, to sustain the present 
Creek chief, Roly McIntosh, in authority, against 
the claims of Nea Mathla, who was the second 
chief all the Creeks east, and is now at the head of 
a numerous band of his people approaching their 
new country west. A great national ball-play took 
place, a few days ago, in a remote part of the 
Cherokee nation, where it is supposed their plans 
were developed to the great body of the Cherokee 
people. But nothing has yet happened, or is likely 
to happen, to disturb the slumber of the good peo- 
ple of Arkansas.” 





TEXAS. 

By an arrival at New Orleans, in 4 days from 
Galveston island, information is received that the 
Texian army (3,000 men), had removed their en- 
campment to the Garcite, near Matagorda bay.— 
The trial of Antonio Lopez, for attempting to res- 
cue Santa Ana, was to take place in a few days. 
The election for president took place on the 5th 
instant. General Samuel Houston was elected pre- 
sident, and M. B. Lamar vice president. 

Another attempt, which proved unsuccessful, has 
been made by a Spaniard, of the name of Payes, to 
rescue Santa Ana. Upon being examined he stated 
that he was employed for the purpose by the Mexi- 
can consul of New Orleans. 





The New Orleans Bulletin of the 15th contains 
the following proclamation: 

From the Red River Herald, 5th Sept. 1836. 
PROCLAMATION. 
Nacogdoches, Texas, 29th Aug. 1836. 

To THE ciITrzENs or Texas: From reports 
which have reached me, I am induced to believe 
that our situation is unsafe: qyme Cherokees with 
the native Castillians, have returned to the Chero- 
kee village from Matamoras, and say that the In- 
dians of the Prairie and a Mexican force are about 
to attack tiis portion of Texas. The counties of 
San Augustine, Sabine, Tanahaw and Beval, as 
well as Nacogdoches, will forthwith organize the 
militia of each county. The following requisitions 
are made to sustain the United States force at this 
place, until reinforcements can arrive at this place 
from general Gaines, viz: 

Sixty-four from San Augustine, 56 from Tana- 
haw, 56 from Sabine and 33 from Beval. The 
troops will repair to this place with the least possi- 
ble delay, and report to the commanding general as 
soon as they arrive. 

This call is made through the judges of the seve- 
ral counties, and must be regarded as the law of the 





the calcined bones of a human deing burned in the | mounted, and the trail was therefore easily mistaken. | as soon as gen. Gaines can send reinforcements to 


the house. 
with some flesh upon it. The skull was to be seen, 
but at the touch it fell in and crumbled to pieces. 
The bones were mostly reduced to ashes. 

Near the house was a quantity of hair, to appear- 


A piece of the back-bone was found | 


That these cursed butchers, so bold as to come 
_within seven miles to commit their depredations, 
should escape from so ready, rapid, and hot pursuit, 
/and that, too, from men of known bravery and per- 
severance, and determined at every hazard to over- 


| this place they will be discharged. 

Let arms and ammunition be brought; at least 
one hundred rounds are requested. The comman- 
der-in-chief will be with the freemen of Texas. If 
they have to meet an enemy all the men of Texas 





ance that of a female. Thence the trail seemed to/ take and chastise them, gives us great mortification | must have their arms in order—to have liberty, we 


be still on the road, and our men pushed on with 
increased speed and anxiety, to overtake the mur- 


dering Indians. They expected to do so at the| into the nation after them, which would have been | 
5 ° f 


next house (Mr. Lowder’s) 7 miles ahead. On ar- 


iriving there they found the house abandoned by 


| tae two females and their children who lived there, | Indian prince, Ramhoun Roy, has been for some | 


'and pain. They did all that man could do, except 
| running, only 20 strong, and without any forage, 


| folly and rashness. 
| Sonor RAmuoun Roy. Asonof the celebrated 


| must be watchful. 
(Signed) SAM. HOUSTON, 


Commander-in-chief. 





| MICHIGAN. 
The following letter from Mr. Schoolcraft, in re- 


but unvisited by the Indians. The inmates had | years in England, where he is receiving an educa-| ply to one from John S. Norvell, one of the senators 
evidently fled in alarm, as the dinner they were! tion, with a view of ascertaining the fitness of the | elected from Michigan, contains much valuable in- 
preparing was still at the fire and warm, of which| Hindostanee character and mental capacity to fill| formation in relation to the new territory annexed 


/our party partook—and then, doubtful of the trail 
sthey were on, set out for Mr. Sparkman’s four 


miles distant. It was after night when they reach- 


»ed Mr. Sparkman’s nor was it possible for them to 


determine whether they were on a trail or not. 


. . . . . . - | . . 
_civil offices in India. He is about eighteen or| to Michigan, by the recent act of congress. 


twenty years of aze. 


| 





THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 


Detroit, Aug. 5, 1836. 
Dear str: My reply to your note of the 2d inst, 
respecting the extent and value of the territorial 


| _ It appears by information derived by the St. Louis | domain annexed by congress to Michigan, must 


Great distress filled the house of Mr. Sparkman.| Bulletin from the Arkansas papers that a requisi-| necessarily be brief, and will exclude some data, 
| There was Mrs. Johns—her arm laid open with aj tion has been made by gen. Arbuckle on the state| which I could not well introduce, without refer- 
rifle bullet—a ball shot through her neck—and her'| for troops to quell the disturbances existing among! ence tomy manuscript notes. I have no hesitancy, 

scalp, so far as the hair extended over her head, | the recently emigrated Creeks and Cherokees, ori- | however, in stating such facts as can readily be 


most horribly and manglingly taken off—and she ginated, as is supposed, by the rival claims of Roly 
» still alive! Good God! who can hear the recital of, McIntosh and Nea Mathla to the chie 


such a deed, and not feel horror stricken at the 


| nation. 


_embodied, nor have I any objection to express my 


falty of the | opinions of the value and character of the region 
Under the impression that the conflict} in question, whether they may accord with, or are 


cold-blooded barbarity! Who can hear and not feel| might become one of a sanguinary character, and | opposed to public opinion. Little time and search 


| athirst to revenge such outrage? 


She was able to state the circumstances of the at- 


F tack upon herself and her husband. They were 


| about twenty yards from the house, between 10 | the rights of the border settlers, will the general| nent geographical features, 


and 11 o’clock Thursday morning, when the In- 


involving the safety of the frontier, gen. Arbuckle | are required to show, that congress have conferred 
| has made the requisition, and it is believed that in a territorial boundary of magnificent extent upon 
_no other emergency than an actual infringement of| the people of Michigan, presenting very promi- 


| consider himself authorised to interfere. 


and of varied va'ue, 
Portions of it are the mere development of subltme 
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scenery, which appertains to that comparatively |expense. The soil is clay and gravel, underlayed 
elevated portion of the continent. Mountains and | 


lakes, plains, rivers and forests, spread over it, 
with a boldness of outlet, which may be said to 
constitute almost a peculiar type in North Ameri- 
can geography. This division embraces the mine- 
ral district of the region. Much of it falls under 
the influence of causes, which render it of little or 
no value in an agricultural point of view; but it 
may in future be regarded as the seat of mining 
operations. 

Extensive ranges of the looser sand rock have 
been broken down, in some former changes, and 
redeposited at a lower altitude, in extensive plains 
and ridges; which are now covered with forests of 

ine. These sandy plains are crossed by rivers, 

aving a free descent towards the lakes, and aftord 
the requisite power of converting the logs into 
lumber. Millions of acres of such land, which 
have suffered comparatively little by fire, stretch 
out between the sources of the Wisconsin, Mon- 
treal, Ontanagon and St. Mary’s; and it is proba- 
bly within the limits of a just estimate to say, that 
several hundreds of mill seats, of adequate power, 
are furnished by the district. 

Such is the aspect of the larger portion of the 
lake Superior lands. They extend southerly, toa 

oint undetermined, between the waters of that 
ake and of lake Michigan. The line of their ter- 
mination is the point of junction between the agri- 
cultural limestone lands of the west, and the ma- 
rine sand plains, and the pine heights, above indi- 
cated. Accuracy, with respect to either kind of 
the soil, either in acres or in miles, must be the re- 
sult of explanation and survey. ‘The northern 
shores of tele Michigan and Huron, as far as point 
Detour, are exclusively limestone, where rock is at 
all visible, and this rock is characterized by the 
usual indications of gypsum or brine springs. 

The growth of trees in the newly acquired boun- 
bary is as various as the soils, and is, in general, an 
accurate index of its fertility. The sugar maple is 
interspersed throughout the tract, being separated 
by the sand plains, the mountain masses, and by 
tracis of spruce lands. The tree forms, however, 
so considerable a portion of growth, that the na- 
tives can always, by a timely removal of their 
camps, rely on the manufacture of sugar. The 
beach tree is found as far north as Point Iroquois, 
at the outlet of lake Superior. I regard the white 
oak, however, as a surer test of soil and climate to- 
gether, than any other of our forest trees. I doubt 
whether this tree attains to any size in a climate 
that is not decidedly congenial to agriculture.— 
The rock maple and the red oak are found, at inter- 
vals, throughout the northwest. I have seen both 


species at the source of the Mississippi, but have lines and curves. 


by sand stone. 

The number of fishing stations about the coast is 
numerous, and the points were fish are taken are 
annually increasing, under the incipient enterprise 
of the inhabitants. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate the present value of the trade or commerce. 
Several thousand of barrels of fish are put up an- 
nually. One thousand barrels were brought from 
lake Superior the present scason. The waters of 
this lake are probialiby destined to yield an exhaust- 
less supply of this article. ‘Twenty thousand dol- 
lars worth of fish may be expected to be barreled 
in the upper lakes the present year. An adequate 
capital vested in fishing vessels, nets and other ar- 
ticles, would increase the amount indefinitely. 
There is reason to infer, that the present reproduc- 
tion of fish annually exceeds the number taken. 

Leisure does not permit me to continue these re- 
marks. Itis proposed to resume them at the ear- 
liest possible moment after my return to the upper 
lakes, and to give short notices of the several to- 
pics to which you have done me the honor to re- 
quest my attention. Iam, sir, with much regard, 
yours, &e. HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

Hon. John Norvell, Detroit. 





THE JUGGERNAUT PAGODA. 
From the London Nautical Magazine for August. 

The town of Pooree, in which the Juggernaut 
Pagoda stands, is situated about a mile from the 
sea, and is enclosed by jungle; the general feature 
of the immediate country being extensive sandy 
plains. It is a most perfect Hindoo town, consi- 
dered very holy, and at present contains ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. ‘These are mostly connected with 
the services of the temple, and at the arrival of the 
pilgrims are fully occupied in alfording lodging, &c. 
The houses are just a remove from huts, except a 
few belonging to the priests or rich farmers. ‘The 
fronts are mostly daubed with rude outlines of their 
gods, all monsters; some with five arms, and others 
without any; some with elephants’ heads, and these 
are intermixed with peacocks and Hindostanee 
characters. Then there are numerous pagodas and 
hospitals for sick pilgrims, which, together with 
the temple, and other curious buildings within its 
surrounding walls, truly present a most singular 
mass; a jumble of squalid superstition and vague 
idolatrous grandeur. 


ciates for the great idol god, Sri Jeo, and 


his com. 
panions. The greater part of the exterior walls of 
the temple are covered with representations of ny. 
merous Hindoo gods, and other objects of idolatry. 
the walls of the courts and gates are also similarly 
ornamented. 

In front of the Gate of the Lions is an open 
space, in the centre of which is a handsome basa]. 
tic pillar, and here the bazaar is held; from this there 
is a good road to the westward, over a fine level 
piece of ground bordered with numerous shrines 
two large tanks or lakes, and a pleasant country,— 
It is along this road that the procession of the cars 
pass. There are several ivstivals held during the 
year; but the Rutt Jattra, or the feast of the cars, js 
the most celebrated, and attracts multitudes from 
the remotest part of Hindostan. The idol at this 
festival is brought to the Gate of the Lions, ang 
wep on a stupendous car, from forty to fifty fee 
igh, supported on cumbrous wheels. The car has 
all the tinsel and gaudiness, flags and other decora. 
tions, befitting barbaric grandeur. 

The idol, a misshapen block of wood, bein 
clothed and decorated, and the whole being render. 
ed as imposing as possible, crowded with priests 
and their satellites, and preceded by richly capari. 
soned elephants, bearing flags and tinkling bells, js 
dragged forward by hundreds of men, Women an( 
children, amid the shouts and yells of a countles; 
multitude, the horrid din of the noisiest and rudes 
description of music, and forms altogether such , 
scene of excitement and confusion as is beyond de. 
scription. In this manner the car rolls heavily over 
the road above mentioned, leaving deep indents jp 
its track, and wooing any excited victim to be 
crushed beneath its wheels. the car proceeds to a 
distance of a mile and a half, when it stops in front 
of a pagoda, with enclosures, &c. similar, on a 
smaller scale, to the one it left. At this pagoda the 
idol is feasted and remains some time. 

Self-immolation, I was informed, is now of ver; 
rare occurrence, and that only three had taken place 
during the last two years; it was supposed one of 
these was an accident. 

The car, or rath, I examined, had sixteen heavy 
solid wheels, the axtetrees of the extreme wheels 
being the shortest, and gradually increasing in 
length to the centre axle; the two front and hin 
wheels were the nearest, and the centre ones the 
farthest apart. ; 


v 
5 





The whole population, men, women and chil- 
dren, elephants and favorite cows, are all marked 
on the forehead with various colored paint; the 
painting seems to be arbitrary, and to depend on 
the caprice of the priest. The colors employed are 
red, yellow and mud, and they are placed in dots, 
This general daubing, which is 





not observed the beach north of the locality men- | common all over Hindostan, takes place on morn- 
tioned, nor the white oak north of the straits of ings and evenings; and, thus secured from evil, the 


Michilimackinac. 

The entire area comprehended within the state 
limits, west of lakes Michigan and Huron, cannot 
be stated with accuracy, in the present unsurveyed 
state of the country; but [I cannot, if I have used 
proper data, vary greatly from twenty-two millions 
of acres, about six millions of which were ceded 
by the lake Indians in the treaty concluded with 
them at Washington in March last. Five-sevenths 
of the whole area can be visited in vessels, such as 
ordinarily navigate the lakes. ‘The interior abounds 
in minor lakes, and enjoys a singular advantage of 
communication by its streams and portages. The 
area included between the three great lakes, north 
of Mackinac, which will probably hereafter be de- 
nominated the upper peninsula of Michigan, em- 
braces the present settlements at Michilimackinac 
and Sault Ste. Marie. Taking the whole extent 
of the annexed territory, from Menomonee river, 
following the curves of the coast to the northwest 


limits of the state at the mouth of the Moniaw,* or | 


Montreal river of lake Superior, it affords not less 


than 720 miles of additional coast navigation; and | They are indeed highly favored throughout Hindoo | 
embraces in the distance, several large bays and | India. 
About forty large and some | 


excellent harbors. 
sixty small streams discharge their waters into the 
three lakes constituting portions of the boundary. 
Lake Superior lies at a level, estimated to ex- 
ceed a fraction of 40 feet above lake Huron, and is 
connected with it by the straits of St. Mary’s. The 
principal fall is to be overcome at Sault Ste. Marie, 
where the river sinks its level about twenty-two 
feet in three-fourths of a mile. 
to this position. Three ship locks, of about seven 
feet lift, would open a communication with the lake 
above, adding, according to the various estimates 
of the circumference of lake Superior, from 1,200 
to 1,600 miles of the coast navigation to the voyage 
from Buffalo. The structure of the country is fa- 
vorable to the execution of the work, at a reasonable 





| people go forth to their labors with confidence and 
‘alacrity. I witnessed a mahout, or driver, with his 
elephants, in the act of being marked. The man 
had first dots and lines placed on his forehead, and 
a stripe down his nose; then the elephant, kneeling 
down, received his portion, being similar to the 


'mahout’s, a yellow stripe running the whole length | 


of his trunk; his tusks were'capped with brass, and 
\certainly when he walked towards a piece of water 
close by, he looked a most noble animal. On reach- 
‘ing the margin of the tank, he set up a loud shout 
and commenced spouting the water up, seemin 
highly delighted. 

The town roads are very deep and filthy, being 
several feet lower than the houses, the ascent to 
which is by steps cut out of the sides or walls of 


b 


r 
So 





the road, and a family may at times be seen walk-| feast to satiety. 


The tax levied by government, (company’s) on 
| the pilgrims at this festival, is very considerable, be- 
‘ing from five to three rupees each, according as 
'they come from the northward or southward, and 
two rupees, 8 anas; for every week they remain.— 
The priests and their agents are also paid sever! 
rupees; the expense of which, with that of purchas- 
ing holy food and lodging, is felt as a heavy exac- 
tion on the greater number of these poor people. 
thousands of whom struggle onwards, with only the 
necessary tax secreted on some part of their per- 
sons, depending for subsistence, during their lo 
and weary pilgrimage, on the precarious charity of 
the country through which they have to pass. Hun- 
dreds, who are unable to raise the required sum, 
are, by permission of the proper authorities, admit- 
| ted gratis. Several Hindoo princes maintain hospi: 
| tals for sick pilgrims, and otherwise contribute (0 
| the support of Juggernaut. 

| The great loss of life attending 
| which takes place during the sickly season, either 
|in May or June, is sufficiently manifest, the sw- 
/rounding sands being thickly strewed with humai 





yr this festival. 


‘bones. The great scavengers of India, the vulture, 
adjutant and crow, the jackall and Parian dog, her 


Hence, during the greatest mor- 


ing up the steps, followed into the house by their | tality, which, when cholera steps in, is awfully 


‘favorite cow. 
| white, and delicately formed, having deer-like legs. 
|Their owners take delight in having their bodies 
fancifully tatooed, and their horns brass-tipped.— | 


‘he temple of Juggernaut, or of “the lord of the | 


‘universe,’’ stands immediately without the town on 


' 


|its N. W. side. 


It is in latitude 19 dex. 48 min. | 
40 sec. N.; longitude 85 deg. 53 min. E. and lies | 


nearly S. W. from Calcutta, above 250 miles, allow- | 


| 
| has a considerable elevation. 
Vessels can ascend 


| 
| 
| 





*So called by the Indians. 


ing for the windings of the Hooghly. Its entire | 
height is 220 feet, and the hill on which it is built’ 
This, with other mi- | 
nor temples and shrines, form the inner court; the | 
walls being twelve feet high. Outside these walls 
are numerous other buildings, viz: temples, cook- | 
houses, &c. and the whole stands within a square | 
enclosure, with walls twenty feet high, and half a/| 
mile in extent. In the centre of each side of the | 
square is a large gate; the principal one, facing the | 
east, has a lion couchant on either side; hence it is | 
called the Gate of the Lions. They are very rude- 
ly formed, and in point of sculpture are fit asso- | 


These Bramanee cows are mostly | 


ereat, the atmosphere is scarcely tainted. A few 
hours are sufficient to strip a body; ants and othe! 
insects, with a scorching sun, quickly complete th 
skeleton; and the sand, moved by every breeze, } 
a short time covers the whole; and this home 0 
death exhibits not a trace of the extraordinar) 
scenes so lately enacted. 

The Juggernaut festival is also celebrated, buto 
a very minor scale, at Trincomalee, Madras, nee 
Calcutta, and other parts of India; and it is to b 
feared that there is very little, if any abatement, ! 
the enthusiasm connected with this popular sup? 
stition, than which a more unintellectual or profliga’ 
system, perhaps never debased the human race.— 
Pooree being the fountain-head of this idolatry, of- 
fers a noble field for missionary labors; and a st 
tion being established there, may be of incalculable 
benefit. 

Fifteen miles to the eastward of the temple, ané 
at about its distance from the sea, are the ruins 0 
the Kunnareccor, or Black Pagoda. This was for 
merly a place in much estimation, but having bee? 
struck with lightning, was in consequence desecrat 
ed. It may be known from seaward by its rese!” 
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] blance to a black building having a high spiral 


chimney, such as we often see in our manufactur- 
ing towns. On the coast to the westward of the 
temple, and at the distance of six miles, is the Nar- 


top is just visible above a cluster of trees. Still 
farther to the westward is the Manikpatam Pagoda. 





ATTACK ON JUDGE BERMUDEZ. 

The following are the particulars of the horrible 
affair in New Orleans, alluded to in the last “Re- 
GISTER.” 

On Monday the 5th of September, judge Bermu- 
dez, let to bail a Mr. Giquel, who was imprisoned 
under a charge of having murdered a Mr. Brux in 
an affray which occurred, a short time previous, in 
one of the streets of New Orleans. It was apparent, 
says the New Orleans Bulletin, that public opinion 
was against the decision of the judge, and that 
some excitement was occasioned by it. Little, 
however, did we imagine that it would extend so 
far as‘to produce the lamentable results of Monday 
night. On this night it appears that some personal 
friend of Mr. Brux, who had been killed by Gi- 

uel, in company with several ether individuals, 
feeling exasperated at the release of Giquel, and 
the judge who had been the author of it, proceeded 
to the residence of judge BERMuUDEZz, with a view 
to Lynch him, or to intlict some severe punishment 
upon his person. 


“They knocked at the door of his house, which 
upon being opened by him, some individuals de- 
manded if he were judge Bermupez,and,if he were, 
that he must go along or march with them. One 
of the individuals, Mr. Bailey, we are informed, 
put his hands on the judge, using some force, with 
a view to get him along, in consequence of whicha 


 gcufile ensued, which resulted in the death of Mr. 
' Bailey, he being stabbed with a sword. A 


Mr. 


_ EaGAn was at the same engaged in an attack on the 


_ judge, and was killed by the discharge of a double 


barrelled gun, by a young man passing the night in 


- the house of the judge. 


Upon the death of these 


_ individuals, the others in front immediately left. 
_ These are in substance the particulars of this lamen- 
_ table business, so far as we have heard. That two 
_ young men of fine prospects, and holding a highly 
_ respectable standing in society, with a large circle 
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of relatives and friends, to lament with bitterness 


their death, should have lent themselves in an evil 
hour to those most unfortunate and illegal measures, 
is tous a source of unattected grief. 

The New Orleans American of the 8th ult. says: 
“Mrrtpa, who was wounded on Monday night at 
the house of judge BurmupeEz, has since died [mak- 
ing three killed on the occasion]. Woodlief, who 
was taken prisoner on the same night, has been li- 
berated on bail.” 

The coroner’s inquest which was held on the 
bodies of the killed, returned a verdict of ‘justifia- 
ble homicide.” 

It appears from further facts developed, connected 


with the death of the individuals who attempted to | 


Lynch judge Bermudez, that his wife performed a 
wey oe part in the scene, having with her own 
and slain one of the deceased. 

“Had it not been for her timely interference the 
assailants would have succeeded in their nefarious 
purpose. Four of them had seized the judge, and 
whilst he was struggling, she rushed into the room 
with his sword, with which he killed one, when he 
was almost down, by a back-handed stroke. She 
herself grappled another. A negro is also stated to 
have fought most furiously for his master and mis- 
tress. Bailey, one of the slain, was from Boston, 
and Eagan, the other, from St. Thomas. The judge 


is described as a very active man, somewhat above | 


the middle size, and about 35 years old.” 





NEW GRANADA. 
The following is an extract from a letter written 
at Bogota the first day of July last: 
“The congress of New Granada adjourned the 
29th of May, and in the course of their session took 


up the subject of internal improvements upon a, 


grand scale, having passed an act making large ap- 
propriations of land for a rail or Macadamized road 
across the isthmus of Panama, with the exclusive 
privilege for forty-five years. This contract was 
obtained by col. Charles Biddle, a citizen of the 
United States, in conjunction with a few capitalists 
here, and promises, if completed, to be of immense 
importance to our commerce, and indeed to that of 
the whole world, as it must become, in a few years, 


«A company has also been organized to make a | fice—as however only twenty-one (the undersign- 
road from Popayan to the Pacific, a distance of'| ed) did so assemble and qualify, as the constitution 


about thirty-three leagues; and, also, another com- 
pany to construct a similar road from Buena Ven- 


| 


by its letter seemed to require that twenty-four 
should be present at the election of a senate, we 


tura, on the Pacific, to Cali, on the Cauca river, | waited patiently for the other nineteen members 
thirty leagues distant, which will open that rich | elect to join us—We knew that they were in the 
valley (of Cauca) to our trade across the isthmus. | city and confidently anticipated that they would 
Exertions are also making to open the canal from | take the oaths of office in the course of the day and 
Barranca to Carthagena, which will connect all | organise the college—A report however soon reach- 
this part of the country, and that watered by the | ed us that they had resolved not to unite with us, 


Magdalena, with Carthagena. 


in every direction. 

“The congress also have passed a new decree, 
admitting our barrels, hogsheads, staves and hoops 
free of duty. This passed at the session of 1835, 
but was unfortunately encumbered with the alcaba- 
la duty on the last day of the session, which de- 
feated the intention of congress. This is now re- 
moved, and will, of course, open the way for the 
exportation of sugar and molasses. 


‘A decree to sustain the public credit passed, 


the interest on the whole public debt. This decree 
sets apart the tobacco a public lands, as well as 
an eighth part of the customs. 

“The payment of our claims on Colombia are de- 
ferred until the three states (Venezuela, New Gra- 
nada and Quito) settle their proportions, which will 
not take place very soon, met a mediator or arbi- 
trator is called upon to decide, and the United States 
are the only nation likely to be called on. 


‘‘An attack was made upon one of our merchant | 
were not only bound as good citizens to support it, 


vessels, called the Tuscarora, near Porto Bello.— 
Satisfaction has been given in consequence of the 
interference of our charge. The oifenders have 


If these projects in the performance of a common manifest a h 
succeed, this country will be open to our commerce | except upon conditions, to be previously prescri 


| 





ed by them. 

At first we did not credit the rumor. We did not 
believe it possible that any mere agents of the peo- 
ple of Maryland, selected fora specific purpose, the 
performance of a single and well defined duty, 
would gravely determine to make it depend upon 
any thing else than a fair construction of the con- 
stitution and the laws. We could not suppose that 
we, who were known to be under the most sacred 


and solemn obligation to execute a trust faithfully 
which provides for the payment of the third part of and conscientiously, could be approached with a 





proposition of bargain touching the performance of 
our duty. We never for a moment entertained the 
idea of trafficking upon such a subject; and a proper 
self-respect, together with the palpable obligations 
of duty, precluded all of us from listening to such a 
proposition coming from any quarter, however re- 
spectful in its language; and still less could we re- 
ceive it from any other than a member of the col- 
lege, duly qualified as such. Our duties were most 
clearly pointed out by the constitution, and we 


‘but our very oath of office made it our particular 





and sacred duty to uphold it in all its integrity.— 


been punished, and an order given that the goods |The votes we were to cast for senators were not to 


which had been taken shall be restored. The re- | be given as our votes, but as those of the people of 


presentation of the charge was promptly attended 
to, and is a proof that this government intends to act 


| 


| 


Maryland. They had by their constitution laid 
down the rules, and the only rules, which were to 


with decision in relation to outrages committed on | govern us; and we should have been false to them, 


friendly nations within its borders.” [ Globe. 





REFORM OR REVOLUTION IN MARY- 
LAND. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF MARYLAND. 

The present momentous crisis evidently demands 
of the undersigned, twenty-one of the electors cho- 
sen by you on the first Monday of the current 
month, to elect, under the provisions of the consti- 
tution, a senate for the state of Maryland, that they 
should submit to your calm consideration the causes 
which have thus far prevented them from discharg- 
ing their solemn trust, and the principles and views 
by which they have been governed in their endea- 
vors to accomplish it. 

Sincerely desirous of performing with scrupulous 
fidelity the duty devolved upon them, the under- 
signed, in conformity with the practice of every 
prior college of electors since the 14th day of Au- 
rust, 1776, determined to take for their sole and ex- 
clusive guide the constitution under which alone 
the office was created, its duties prescribed and 
themselves elected. Recurring to that instrument 
they found the 15th section to be in these words— 
“That the said electors of senate shall meet at the 
city of Annapolis or such other place as shall be 
appointed for convening the legislature, on the 3d 
Monday of September, 1781, and on the same day 
in every fifth year forever thereafter; and they, or 
any twenty-four of them, so met, shall proceed to 
elect, and by ballot, either out of their own body or 
the people at large, fifteen senators, (nine of whom 
to be residents of the Western, and six to be resi- 
dents on the Eastern Shore) men of the most wis- 
dom, experience and virtue, above twenty-five years 
of age, residents of the state above three whole years 
next preceding the election.” 

They also found that by an amendment of the 
constitution proposed by the act of 1822, ch. 204, 
and confirmed by the act of 1823, ch. 116, each elec- 
tor of the senate, before he could act as such, was 
bound to take the following oath of office—‘I do 
swear (or affirm as the case may be) that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to the state of Ma- 








| state. 


‘other means of redress are inefficient.’ 





and false to our oaths, if we had permitted any other 
to be prescribed to us. 

We soon ascertained that there was too much 
truth in the rumor to which we have referred, and 
that a misguided partizan feeling was threatening 
the state with anarchy and its terrible results. Hop- 


ing for a returning sense of duty, we continued in 


session nearly the whole of each day, until Wed- 
nesday last, the third day of our session, when, 
without taking the oaths of office, the whole of the 
nineteen electors left the city of Annapolis, and the 
state without a senate. Whether they are to return 
or not, depends upon you. It becomes you to act 
promptly and decidedly. Be not deceived by the 
ery of reform. Many of the undersigned, and those 
by whoin they were immediately elected, arc in fa- 
vor of reform to a certain extent and by constitu- 
tional means. Revolution is notreform. ‘The his- 
tory of the world reads us awful lessons of the form- 
er. Nothing can justify it, except, in the language 
of your bill of rights, “the ends of government are 
perverted and the public liberty endangered, and all 
Can these 
things be predicated of Maryland, of a constitution 
adopted by men as pure, free and patriotic as ever 
lived? Time may have rendered some of its pro- 
visions unsuitable to the present condition of the 
Some changes are proper and necessary, but 
who can say that liberty is manifestly endangered, 
and that all other means of redress are ineffectual, 
but revolution. 

It is for you, freemen of Maryland, to decide upon 


the destiny of your state, whether she is to continue 


the pride and boast of her sons, or be involved in 
all the horrors of revolution. Do not deceive your- 
selves; the moment an effort is made, unauthorised 
by the constitution, to organize a different govern- 
ment—the moment it is understood that we are re- 
solved into the original elements of society—the 


‘moment it is attempted to force upon the sagen a 


'new constitution, in any other mode than t 


ny at pro- 
vided by the existing instrument. Maryland ceases 


to exist. Once gone, she will be no more, forever. 


We now propose briefly to examine the grounds 


ryland, and that I will, support the constitution and\ upon which your nineteen agents seek to justify 








| 


laws thereof; and that I will to the best of my|theirconduct. They are found in an address for the 
skill and judgment diligently and faithfully, with | first time published in the city of Baltimore, after 
| out partiality or prejudice, execute the office of | they had abandoned their trust at Annapolis. You 
elector according to the constitution and laws of this | are there told that it is not the purpose of these 
state.’ And by the 18th section of the original in- | gentlemen to meet us in college, and that the power 
strument which is so far unrepealed, that such oath | which was delegated to them is surrendered into 
was to be taken by the electors immediately on their | your hands, and that no senate, because of their 
meeting. These provisions were too plain to be | absenting themselves, can be constitutionally cho- 


misunderstood—They are obvious as every organic | 


the highway of nations to the Pacific ocean, and| law especially should be, to the dullest ‘capacity; 
Will enable our whaling ships to make their return| with our duty so clearly and specifically defined, 
every six months, instead of three years, as well as| we assembled in compliance with universal usage 
Save a dangerous voyage around Cape. Horn. In|in the senate chamber at Annapolis, on Monday 
this matter the charge of the United States (gen. | last, the third Monday in September, at 12 o’clock, 
[and immediately qualified by taking the oaths of of- 


McAfee) gave all the aid in his power. 





sen, or will hereafter exist in Maryland under the 
present constitution. 

Waving, for the present, all question as to the 
right of such agents to surrender their office, what 
are the reasons given for their conduct? we have a 
right to examine them, because they are designed 
to cast upon us the responsibility of the present 
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alarming crisis of affairs. Weare told that they | 
would have been willing to have gone into the elec- 
tion, to have made a senate whose powers would 
have been necessarily limited by the constitution 
as it is, if before doing so the undersigned should 
have given them a pledge to vote for eight persons 
as senators to be named by them, and this pledge 
they assert they had a right to exact, because they 
received a majority of all the votes taken at the 
electoral election, and desired some radical changes 
in the constitution and form of government. Pass- 
ing by, for the present, the question whether elec- 
tors of the senate could, consistently with their 
oaths, and the nature of the trust confided to them, 
ive any such pledge, let us see the results to which 
he principle of the nineteen would lead. 

In the first place it involves a subversion of the 
very constitution we had sworn to support by the 
virtual substitution of numerical for constitutional 
majorities. It requires of the majority of the col- 
lege to surrender their judgments and their oaths 
to the will of a minority. It destroys the only 

round upon which a representative republic can 

e maintained, and consequently aims a fatal blow 
at all our forms of government, state and general. 
This might be shown by a variety of illustrations. 
One will be sufficient. A candidate for the presi- 
deney (Mr. Van Buren for instance), might be 
elected by a very large majority of the electoral 
votes, a constitutional majority, and his right to of- 


Ri subsersive of the very constitution, which, if 
t 





fice would be clear beyond all doubt. By recur- 
ing, however, to the votes given in the different 
states, at the same election, it might be that an 
overwhelming numerical majority was against him. 
For example—Suppose the following states to vote 
for Mr. Van Buren, in the order, and by the majo- 
rities given, to wit: 


New York 

Pennsylvania 30 500 
Virginia 23 500 
Kentucky 15 500 
Ohio 21 500 
Tennessee 15 500 
Massachusetts 15 500 


———— 


158 3,500 





Here would be 158 electors, a considerable ma- | 
‘ jority of the whole number, elected by a majority 


of only 8,500 votes. Now suppose all the other 
states, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Vermont, Louisiana, In- 
diana, Alabama, Mississippi, Illinois, Maine and 
Missouri, were te elect their 130 electors, all op- 
posed to Mr. Van Buren, by majorities in each of 
5.000 votes, or in all 85,000, there would be a nu- 
merical majority against him of $1,500 votes. Now 
what would be thought of the one hundred and thirty 
minority electors, if they were to require of the 
president elected by a constitutional majority to re- 
sign in favor of the candidate of their choice, be- 
cause they had been elected by a large numerical 
majority of all the votes given in the union, and 
that to such majority he was decidedly obnoxious. 
What would the nineteen, who, as they pro- 
claim to you, now refuse to unite with us upon 
such a ground alone, say to such a proposition and 
above all what would be said by every good citi- 
zen, every lover of his country, if, failing in the 
election of their own candidate, the states electing 
the minority electors should refuse to perpetuate 
the constitution of the United States, by refusing 
to send senators or delegates to congress? Can any 
man doubt that such a course of conduct would re- 
ceive, as it would deserve, the indignant reproba- 
tion of every freeman in the land? It is unneces- 
sary to give any other example of the dangerous 
tendency of such a doctrine. Give it full foree and 
the government of the union and of every state 
composing it, is destroyed. It is at war with the 
theory and practice of all representative republi- 
can governments. They cannot exist an instant 
under its influence, and we solemnly warn you 
against giving it a momentary sanction. 
~ But, in this particular case what becomes of the 
orinciple of the nineteen, as applied to themselves. 
Which of the undersigned was elected by so small 
a popular vote as the elector from Annapolis, and 
yet he is one of those claiming the right to dictate 
to a majority of the college, because he and his as- 


-many such, may hereafter deeply deplore the ex- 





be selected from his own particular county? Why 
is it that we are not as much the representatives of 
the people of Baltimore, as are the electors, from 
Caroline county, or as much entitled to choose a 
senator for Frederick county as are the electors 
from Queen Anne’s. We find these four gentle- 
men, a part of THE NINETEEN, ea Sg the 
smaller counties and elected by fewer popular 
votes than many of the undersigned, and yet they 
are of the number who claim to dictate terms to 
us, upon the gratuitous assumption that they repre- 
sent the larger portion of the population of the 
state. Itis impossible, not to perceive the gross 
injustice of such pretensions. What public reason 
can exist, why greater power should be allowed to 
them than to the majority of the college? Or what 
propriety is there in considering them the especial 
representatives of the more populous part of the 
state? Is it because there is some magic influence 
in being an advocate for the election of Mr. Van 
Buren to the presidency of the United States. 
Will a mere party name invest electors, chosen un- 
der their own state constitution, with powers utter- 


ey qualify, they swear to support? Have his 
partizans the uncontrolled right to violate clearly 
defined constitutional duties, to destroy long estab- 
lished forms of government, if it is believed his 
election will be thereby promoted? The honest 
friends of that candidate, and doubtless he has 


cesses into which, in times of high political excite- 
ment, some partiZans seek to involve them. The 
question now in Maryland is infinitely above all 
mere questions of presidential preference. Itis a 
question of constitutional freedom. If the state go- 
vernment is to fall by the means now taken to 





have been forgotten. We never can acquiesce in 
the demands of the nineteen unqualified electors. | 


|Our rights and powers are known to and derived. 


| 


|from the constitution alone. 


‘electors represent the people of the whole state, ‘once fair and happy land is to become a scene o! 


The whole body of) 


| elected from separate districts, on a particular day, | 
‘and in a prescribed form. | 
| They are not elected to subserve the views of 
any political division of the people of any county 
or city from which they may respectively come, | 
but bound by the most solemn obligations to their | 
‘country and their God, to be faithful, and true alle- 
| giance bear to the state of Maryland, by supporting 
her constitution—as it is, they are not invested, 
nor was it designed that they should be invested 
‘with any power to render negative a single one of 
its provisions. 

| Ifthey have a right to disregard any one article, 
they may with equal propriety refuse to acknow- | 
ledge the whole. If any nineteen of them refuse | 
to elect a senate because the majority will not vio- 


| 
ilate their own plain and palpable duties, by per- | 
| 





imitting them to select a majority of the senate, 
they may, with like reason, hereafter, upon a simi- 
ilar plea of numerical majority, deny to the Eastern 
‘Shore her constitutional right to six members of the | 
|body. In a word, there is not a single wholesome | 
| provision by which the territorial rights of the two | 
| great sections of the state are secured by the pre-| 
sent constitution, which may not, and in all proba- 
bility will not, be subverted by this heresy of the | 
absolute and controling power of a numerical majo- | 
| 
| 


rity, and the mere agents of such a majority may 
| disregard the plain written words of the constitu- 
tion, to accomplish their immediate purpose—ruin, 
‘inevitable ruin, must be the consequence. 
But if the nineteen had no other object in view, | 


election of a senate favorable to a reform of the con- | 


| stitution, why did they not come into the college, | sic 


} 


that there were amongst the undersigned many fa- 


| vorable to reform, and if nothing more was desired | 


‘by the nineteen than the selection of a reform se- 
| nate, their plain course was to have met the college 
/and united their votes with those of the undersign- 
.ed who are constitutional reformers. Many of us 
| desired to see material changes in the eonstitution, 
and are not now for the first time expressing that 


sociates, as they say, represent the larger part of | opinion, as will appear by our recorded votes as 


the white population of the state. 
the counties has not more than double the popula- 
tion of that city? They maintain that the under- 
sigued do not represent the people of their respec- 


tive counties, and should not therefore, select sena- | plished in a peaceful and constitutional mode, with- | 


Now which of} members of your house of delegates. 


inents of the constitution should be made as are just 
land necessary; but we desire to see them accom- 


and as yet they have avowed none other, than the | O’Donnell, esq. the meeting was organized by ti 


| take the oaths of office and vote for such a senate? | 
> ae " . ° | 
| Who can say that a senate of that description would | int “~ 
not have been elected? It was perfectly well known | McKim, jr. Solomon Etting, John Dushane, Luke 


} Indeed there | 
is not one of us who is not willing that such amend- | 


patentee 
a 


termined to perform. It is our business to elec 
fifteen men of the most wisdom and experience ay, 
virtue in the state to constitute one branch of you, 
legislature. It is not our province to blot a lette, 
from the constitution. Our power is in no sengp 
a legislative one. It is the senate, together wit}, 
the co-ordinate branch of the legislature, the hous, 
of delegates, acting under a proper sense of duty. 
guided by an enlightened public opinion who cay, 
alone, constitutionally legislate for your wishes o; 
your wants. All that we are selected to accomplis) 
is the choice of as capable and virtuous a senate a 
we can make—that done, our functions are at a) 
end, and in our opinion not until then. We assey; 
no right to resign the trust you have imposed upoy 
us—it is a duty we have assumed for the public 
good under the sanction, of the constitution whic} 
no elector can, in our opinion cast off at pleasure, 
more especially when he has sought the office at the 
hands of the people. Should we decline its exer. 
cise, we have no doubt that the laws might be ap. 
pealed to against us—It is impossible that the mere 
agents of the people—trustees appointed to do ay 
act necessary to the continuance of their govern. 
ment, can with impunity decline the trust and there. 
by possibly involve the state in all the horrors of 
anarchy. 

PEOPLE OF MARYLAND, the crisis is an 
awful one—the times are big with the fate of free. 
dom—If the revolutionary spirit, now stalking 
abroad amongst us, is not promptly subdued by the 
majesty of your power, upon you will rest the fear- 
ful responsibility of being the first in the country of 
Washington, to give to liberty a mortal wound.— 
We shall to the last endeavor faithfully to perform 
our duty to you, and to ourselves—we have remaiu- 


ed patiently at the seat of government, keeping the 
40 electors by 500 majority. | overthrow it, the calamity will be felt long after | 
'the names of Harrison, White and Van Buren shall 


college open from day to day to the present time, 
and here we are resolved to continue until all hope 
is lost of the return of the absent electors. We ar 
determined that, if confusion, anarchy and ruin ar 
to come upon us, if ail the bright hopes of the peo. 
ple of Maryland are to be forever blasted, and ou 


desolation and terror, we will have the consolatio. 
of reflecting, in the midst of our afflictions, that we 
have faithfully performed our duty. 
GEORGE S8. LEIGH, 
BENEDECT I. HEARD, 
GEORGE VICKERS, 
JAMES P. GALE, 
JAMES KENT, 
JAMES A. D. DALRYMPLE, 
HEWRY BRAWNER, 
WILLIAM D. MERRICK, 
SOLOMON DICKINSON, 
GEORGE DUDLEY, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, jr. 
SAMUEL J. K. HANDY, 
WILLIAM W. LAKE, 
THOMAS H. HICKS, 
GEORGE W. DUVALL, 
THOMAS G. PRATT, 
THOMAS A. SPENCE, 
HENRY FRANKLIN, 
EPHRAIM GAITHER, 
RICHARD BEALL, 
ANDREW BRUCE. 
Annapolis, September 24, 1846. 
GREAT PUBLIC MEETING. 
From the Baltimore American of Tuesday last. 
One of the largest and most respectable meetings 
ever convened in the city of Baltimore, was held « 
Monument Square on Monday, the 26th instant, ai 
31-2 o’clock, P. M. On motion of Columbus 
.) gam of general William McDonald as pre- 
ent. 
On motion of Daniel Cobb, esq. the followin: 
gentlemen were appointed vice presidents—Joii 


Tiernan, Robert D. Millholland, William H. Conk- 
ling, Jacob Wolfe, Solomon Betts, Samuel Hot: 
man, John Gibson, Joshua Wall and Joseph W. 
| Patterson, esqs. . 

On motion of S. Owings Hoffman, esq. the fol- 
‘lowing gentlemen were appointed secretaries:— 
/Thomas W. Hall, William Crawford, jr. Osmon 
_C. Tiffany and William G. Harrison, esqs. “i 

The object of the meeting having been stated oY 
the president, John V. L. McMahon, esq. offeres 
the following address and resolutions, which he su 
tained in a strain of unsurpassed eloquence al 
force. 

He was followed by David Stewart, esq. W»° 





° = Be oO ° : + le 
tors from such counties. except at their nomina- out a gross usurpation of power on our part, or a| moved their adoption iD aspeech fraught with novit 
tion. If this doctrine be sound, what reason can / violent disruption of the bonds, which for upwards | and republican sentiments. 


be assigned why any efector has the right to vote 


of sixty years, have so happily united the people of 


upon his own judgment and conscience for any other | Maryland in peace and security. All that we can|  \ ight 
senator of the whole fifteen than the one who may! do to ensure your safety, we are solicitous and de-/ lution and anarchy, and the supporters of law; 


“ 


They were thereupon unanimously adopted: 
We, the citizens of Baltimore, opposed to rev 
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3 children, our institutions and all we hold dear, afloat 


4 here, and throughout the state, to come up with us 


our country—the untiring energy and enterprise of 
the inhabitants of our beloved city in past times, 


E half a century, from the humble station of a fishing 
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onstitutional reform, have in town meet- ( 
ing assembled, to consider the recent attempts of | 


q some of our public agents to break up all the foun- | 


dations of our government, to cut society loose | 
from all its moorings, and to put us, our wives, our | 


upon the troubled sea of revolution. We are here | 
asembled to lift up our voices in denunciation of 
these attempts, and to call upon our fellow citizens 


to the rescue, to rally around the banner of peace 
and order, and by the instant and energetic adop- 
tion of the constitutional and peaceful measures 
which yet remain to us, to snatch our hitherto 
happy and favored state from the horrors of an- 


archy. 
The crisis to which we have arrived, forces upon 
us the most painful and revolting contrasts. Placed 


by the hand of a bountiful Providence in a central 
and commanding position on the Atlantic border of 


have conducted it in the lapse of little more than 


village, to the third city of the union. They accom- 
plished this under many difficulties and in the face 
of much opposition—with rival cities qn either 
side, who had started far ahead of her in the con- 
test for the prize of the great and hourly growing 
commerce of the great west, Baltimore had not 
lagged behind in the race, but with gigantic strides 
continued to approach her competitors. Each 
day of the contest only made more manifest her 
advantages in position over all her rivals, and gave | 
her the promise of assured victory, if the state of| 
Maryland, whose proud emporium she was, would | 
but follow and sustain her in the race. For years | 
sectional jealousies, fomented by many of those | 





who now stand prominent in urging her to the’ 


measures of revolution, continued to retard her | 


pouen. 
i 


_ all the power, influence and wealth of the state in 


Local interests which were natural al- 
es in the cause of state improvement, were artful- 
ly arrayed against each other by adversaries, who 


were thus sown: Baltimore was represented as | 
the self-aggrandizing capital, who sought to centre 


herself, and the counties were, in turn, denounced | 
as so many petty communities clothed with undue 
olitical power and wielding it all to the injury of 
Daltienate, Many of us well remember the results of | 
those causeless distrusts and jealousies, and the re- 
collection of them forces us all to hope they may 
never return. A few years since state pride, arous- 
ed from her long sleep, and touched by her im- 
yulses, from that period to this, our local jealousies 
hans been disappearing; the demagogues who sought | 
toinflame the people of our state by exciting in| 
the different sections of it, mutual distrusts of each | 
other’s power and influence in the government, were 
assed by disregarded; and we seemed at length to 
fats become in feeling brethren of one great politi- | 
cal family, in every section, intent only upon the 
welfare and advancement of our common state, and 
proud of the growinz wealth and prosperity of this, | 
its commercial metropolis. All have seen the work- 
ings of this change. Baltimore, under the shelter 
and fostering aid of the state, undertook with Her- | 
culean energy, the prosecution of her great works 
of internal improvement: and at the last session of 
our general assembly, when our city seemed to be | 
tiring under the effort to continue them, the legis- | 


lature at one bound provided all the means neces- | 
sary for their completion, and for the elevation of | 
our city to the pinnacle of commercial prosperity 
All our hopes for her welfare seemed at length 
gratified in prospect. In anticipation, we already | 
beheld her the queen of the commercial cities of 
the east, the Zenobia of American commerce. Fired | 


by the prospect, the energy of our citizens sprang 
up to fresh exertions, inactive wealth poured itself 
out from the coffers where it had long ‘ain into the | 
lap of industry, and the eye of enterprise every 
Where throughout our land was turned to our city. | 
High in credit, rich in our internal and expected 
resources as a people, ourcity during the past sum- 
mer has every where presented the evidences of a| 
rapidly growing and prosperous population. 


/ 


At this very moment, when we are just about to 
reap the fruits of state aid to our great enterprises, 
and when with all the evidences of present and 
Prospective prosperity around us, flowing from the 
beneficence of our state government, one would 
suppose we were filled with grateful recollections, | 
the ery of revolution is raised amongst us, the hand 
of the disorganizer is uplifted to strike down our | 
State government and all its institutions: and we | 
are called upon at the bidding of men, unknown to | 
Us in all our efforts for the advancement of our'| 


. gulph of anarchy. 


ihe knew it, and, by accepting it with this know- 


city, or known only as hostile to it, to dash the cup | 
of prosperity from our lips; to suspend all our works | 
of internal improvement; to break our government. 
into fragments and go back into a state of nature to. 
recompose it, and to rekindle in the struggle over 
its formation, and in the contests for relative poli- | 
tical power under it, all the petty, local and sec- 

Aaa lestousies which so long retarded our pros- 

perity. Nor is that all—without a single develop- | 
ed plan, adopted or likely to be adopted for our fu- | 
ture government, and agreeing amongst themselves | 
in nothing but the intention to destroy the present, | 
these disorganizers, whose schemes of government | 
are so various that even the lifetime of a Sieyes, 
could not manufacture constitutions enough to meet 
them, would have us to take no thought for the fu- 
ture; and having brought us to the brink of revolu- 
tion would plunge us o/f and tell us to trust to the 
accidents of the future for our escape from the 


Before we consider this extraordinary proposi- 
tion, we would ask: 

‘‘Who are they who have forced it upon our atten- 
tion?” This bold proposition to overthrow the 
whole government at one blow, and to leave us ina 
state of nature and to the chances of the future for 
the establishment of a new one, is submitted to us 
by nineteen individuals, who were chosen electors 
of the senate of Maryland on the first Monday of 
September last, and who, in that official capacity, 
affect to have the right to propose it. They were 
elected to that office under the provisions of the 
14th article of our constitution; and their powers 
are defined by the 15th, 16th and 17th articles.— 
The 15th article, as it now stands, declares: ‘*That 
the said electors of the senate shall meet at the city 
of Annapolis on the third Monday of September, 
1781, and on the same day in every fifth year for- 





‘ever thereafter, and they, or any twenty-four of| 


them, so met, shall proceed to elect by ballot, either | 
out of their own body or the people at large, 15) 
senators, 9 of whom to be residents of the western | 
and 6 to be residents on the eastern shore—men of | 


fod in th ens Eee aoe: ofa ike | the most wisdom and experience, above twenty-five | 
_ rejoiced in thus effecting the overthrow of all. 1 Ne) Voars of age, and residents of the state above three | 
' seeds of mutual distrust between city and county, | ; 


whole years next preceding the election.” The) 
15th article having thus declared in the strongest | 


terms the obligation of those electors to perform | 
this duty, the 16th and 17th articles direct the man-| 
ner in which they shall qualify and conduct their | 


elections. This is the office which these individuals 
sought under this constitution; the office of the people’s | 
agent under it, selected for the single purpose of elect- | 


They stand, therefore, in the attitude of individuals | 
who sought at the hands of the people an office hav- | 
ing but a single duty to be performed under it—the 
election of a senate ; and they therefore stood pledg- 
ed to their constituents, to the people of the state, 
and to the constitution of their country, to make 
that election, by the very act of asking the people | 
to devolve upon them the known duty of electing a 
senate. They stand in the attitude of individuals 
who knew, when they offered themselves to the) 
people, that they were asking them to put upon 
themselves the solemn duty of electing that senate. 


| They stand in the attitude of individuals who, by | 
'asking the office of an agent under the constitution, 


stood pledged to their country to act under that con- | 
stitution, and not against it. Men may sometimes. 
assume offices which cast upon them duties they | 
had not anticipated, and sometimes unexpected du- | 
ties which put their own judgments in conflict with | 


| that of their constituents—we stop not to speak of 


the propriety of surrendering their official power 
in such cases, as there is no parallel between such 
and the case of these electors. Every elector, be- 
fore he was elected, knew the exact amount of in- 
fluence he would have in electing asenate: he knew 
that he could have but one vote out of forty; that, 





if he was elected, the constitution required that he | 
should elect a senate, and that twenty-one electors, | 


elected from any section of the state, great or small, | 


had, under the constitution, the majority of power, 
‘in the electoral college. If the power which the | 


constitution gave him when elected was too little, 


ledge, he agreed to take it and exercise it as the 
constitution gave it to him, and in no other way.— | 

. . _s 7 . ;} | 
And even if it were for a moment admitted that, | 
when the power is accepted with a knowledge of 
its extent, the agent could turn back from the exer- | 


he found it. We do not admit that a constitutional 
duty thus assumed could even then be properly dis- 
obeyed. The people who gave the power under the 
constitution, and the agent who so took, are alike 
bound by that constitution to the rest of the state, 
to exercise it as that constitution gives it. 

This being, in our view, the character of the of- 
fice accepted by these nineteen electors, they re- 
paired to Annapolis at the time appointed for the 
election of a senate; and, instead of proceeding to 
discharge their duty of making the election, they 
refuse to qualify, and, thus declining the duties of 
that office, they yet claim, by virtue of it, that the 
other 21 electors shall surrender to them the exclu- 
sive right of electing a majority of the senate, and 
if this be not yielded, refuse to act as electors, upon 
the sole ground that the very power to which they 
were elected is not as great as it ought to have 
been. Of these nineteen, thus acting, a large ma- 
jority acted wholly without even the color of in- 
structions from their constituents; and we say, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that several of those 
electors acted not only withont such, but, on the 
contrary, in direct defiance of the will of their 
constituents, as manifested on every occasion in all 
past times since the formation of the constitution. 
Passing by all the rest, the recorded votes of An- 
napolis, Caroline, Queen Anne’s and Montgomery 
have ever been found rallied in support of the pre- 
sent constitution: and the rights which these have 
under it are the very rights which were most assail- 
ed by this proceeding. Yet these counties furnish 
six of “the illustrious nineteen:’ and if these six, 
or any three of them, had discharged their duty, the 
senate would have been now elected. To such a 
ap aon coming from sucha quarter, there could 
be but one reply from the electors who had quali- 
fied. The men who made it had refused to assume 
their duties, and had therefore no more right to 
make it than any other individuals in the communi- 
ty. It was a proposition which, on the part of se- 
veral of the nineteen, struck at the dearest rights of 
their constituents, and violated their will, as mani- 
fested by all their public acts and votes in all past 
times. It was a proposition which required the twen- 
ty-one electors to commit wilful and deliberate perjury, 
and (in violation of the solemn obligations of their 
oaths to exercise their own best judgments in ihe selec- 
tion of a senate) to elect for a majority of that body 
such senators as the nineteen might be pleused to select 


for them. Such a proposition was, of course, not 


even received: and upon its declension, “the nine- 
teen” turn their backs upon their constitutional du- 


'ing a senate to continue the government under it.—| ty, refuse to elect, and gravely maintain that «the 


constitution expressly secured to any seventeen of 
them the right to defeat the election of a senate,” 
or, in other words, that the constitution, in expressly 
saying that they shall go in and elect a senate, gives 
the right to keep out and refuse to elect. Having 
thus, as far as in them lay, plunged us into revolu- 
tion, and conceiving that they had thus pulled down 
in ruins, at one fell swoop, our whole government, 
they call upon us to come forward and follow them 
in the work of rebuilding another. These are they, 
who, without a thought for the future,—having, as 
they conceive, at one blow, cast down, to its very 
foundations, the government of a people, who, one 
short month since, never even dreamed of the pos- 
sibility of this mad experiment,—now claim to be 
our pioneers, and undertake to dictate to us in what 
mode we shall escape from the consequences of 
their rashness and misconduct, by obeying their in- 
structions in the endeavor to keep peace and order 
amongst us, and to get up some scheme to protect 
our lives, liberties and property, and to averta state 
of anarchy until the people can agree upon a new 
government. 

Fellow citizens! to you we appeal to answer the 
question, “where did these destructives find their 
warrant for this mischievous experiment upon our 
government? who gave them the power to pull 
down and build up governments at their pleasure, 
as if they were the toys of an hour? who authorised 
them to plunge us without a moment’s warning, into 
a condition where, by their own admission, our 
lives, our liberties, our property, the security of our 
homes, the sanctity of our firesides, the honor of 
our wives and our children, are at the mercy of the 
lawless and the depredator, unless you, the people, 
will step in and rescue us from this condition, by 
some temporary provisions for the protection of all 
these. They advise you to assemble in November 


cise of it upon the pretence that it was not large | next, to select a provisional government, «clothed 
enough, this is a question the consideration of which | with full powers to extend the authority of all civil 
belongs solely to his constituents, and with which| and military officers now in commission, until a 
he has not the least right to meddle. His constitu- convention, hereafter to be chosen, can be conven- 
ents elected every elector to give his vote under the | ed, to amend the old or form an entire new form of 
constitution as their vote, and not as his own: and| government for the people of Maryland.” We 
until they had expressed their discontent with the | quote their language: and in it you find their own 
power they had given him, and enjoined him notto , impression of the consequences of their own acts 
exercise it, it was his bounden duty to act it out asi U persisted in, in the necessary inference that if 
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_ his wishes, he would not consent to be catechised 


this be not done, your courts are prostrate, your 
laws have ceased to operate, your governor and all 
subordinate officers are no longer in authority, and 
your persons and property left to self-protection, 
without the aid of laws, courts or officers. Where, 
fellow citizens, we repeat the question, did these 
men find the warrant for the attempt to hurry the 
people of this state, without even a warning into 
such a condition? They pretend to have found it 
in your recent elections—will they tell us where? 
will they point to that county where they even dar- 
ed to hoist the banner of revolution, or whispered 
that they sought office to proclaim us in a state of 
anarchy?—we appeal to you, fellow citizens through- 
out the state, to answer the question, ‘did any of 
them ask yon to elect them for such purposes?” 
We are aware that in several of the counties of this 
state, as well as in this city, there has been a great 
and growing desire to reform some obnoxious fea- 
tures of our constitution, and that in these places, at 
the recent elections, this subject was inuch agitat- 
ed---yet, will any of the destructives pretend that 
even the subject of constitutional reform was touch- 
ed in one half of the counties of this state? Did the 
people of Somerset, or of Worcester, or of Dorches- 
ter, or of Caroline, or of Talbot, or of Kent, or of 
Queen Anne’s, or of Charles, or of St. Mary’s, or 
Calvert, or of Prince George’s, or of Annapolis, or 
of Anne Arundel, hear any thing in those counties 
of the necessity even of constitutional reform from 
the candidates, for their suffrages, at the late elec- 
tion, and more especially from the candidates there, 
agreeing with the “illustrious nineteen” in_ their 
presidential preferences? Did the people of Mont- 
gomery or of Allegany hear any thing of the in- 
tention of their electors to diminish their represen- 
tation, and at their expense to increase that of the 
larger counties? In the remaining counties of Fre- 
derick, Washington, Baltimore and Harford, was 
the design to change the whole form of government 
even there fully disclosed? It is fresh in all our me- 
mories, that one of these very “nineteen,” Mr. 
Fisher, of Frederick, upon being questioned through 
the press, immediately after he became a candidate, 
as to his friendliness for constitutional reform, in a 
card published in the papers of that county, stated 
to the people, that “having been brought out against 


on that subject,” and thus remaining mute in this 

reat reform county, he was nevertheless elected. 
in fine, fellow citizens, wherever reform was agi- 
tated, it is known to you all that it was advocated 
as reform to be made through the constitution, and 
by your constitutional agents: and that even where 
thus advocated, it was used as the vague and unde- 
fined watchword of parties, without even a defini- 
tion of what it meant. And if plans of reform 
ever were proposed, like the Chameleon, they took 
their eolor from the soil they were placed upon.— 
In Allegany they meant one thing, in Montgome- 
ry another, in Washington and Frederick another, 
in Harford another, in Baltimore city something 
very different from all the rest. Yet, admitting the 
design of reform to have pervaded these counties, 
did anv of you, fellow citizens of the counties, ever 
hear of reform to be accomplished by revolution?— 
Did you, the people of Allegany, or Washington, 
or Baltimore, ever hear of the design to break down 
your government, to suspend all your great im- 
provements until you could get a new one, to re- 
vive all your old sectional squabbles and jealousies 
about relative powers under it, and to check the 
high tide of your prosperity until these could be 
adjusted amongst yourselves and with your sister 
counties, and then to take your chances under the 


to these pretended friends of reform without dis- 
tinction of party, when we say to you, the question 
which these destructives have presented to you, is 
one far above all party considerations, and we know 
that many of you will so regard it. Whatever of- 
fice seekers, men who have nothing to lose and 
every thing to gain by revolution, men whe scruple 
at no means to accomplish their ends, men who 
hate peace and riot in change, may think of our 
present crisis, we know that there are amongst you 
as amongst us, many actuated by a sincere desire 
to act uprightly in all things, and to advance the 
welfare of our common state and the happiness of 
its people. Behold this measure of revolution there- 
fore, exhibited in all is nakedness, as a mere expe- 
dient to gain a temporary party advantage! Are 
you prepared to sanction such a measure? Are you 
wrepared to justify a high public officer in wil- 
ully violating a high public duty involving the 
very continuance of your government, for the hope 
of a momentary party triumph? Are you prepar- 
ed, in the effort to promote the elevation of a New 
York candidate for the presidency, to blight for the 
present all the fair prospects of your own state, 
and your own city, to give a dangerous if not fatal 
stab to the credit of your state and city by shaking 
all confidence in the security and stability of your 
institutions, and to commit yourselves and all you 
hold dear, to the hands of such revolutionists? It 
may suit the views of New York to preduce all 
these results, at this moment when with gigantic 
strides your state is reaching at the commerce of 
the west. It may suit her views at this moment, 
when it is known to you all that the people of the 
south irritated at the continued attempts from that 
quarter to inflame their slave population, are turn- 
ing to Baltimore as free from the disorganizing spi- 
rit. What are presidential questions to you, coin- 
pared with the preservation of peace, law and order 
amongst you, with the constant and steady inculca- 
tion of respect for these, with peace and security 
at home, with tranquillity and prosperity throughout 
your state? A few short years hence, and the very 
presidential preferences you feel will be forgotten. 
But the step of revolution once taken on such pre- 
text, the sense of public or private security once 
shaken by such a measure, who can tell the im- 
pression it will make upon all the future prospects 
of your state? The downward step te anarchy and 
tumult is easy: but once taken, who can tell the 
time of your recall from it? 

But fellow citizens of all parties—friends of law, 
order and religion, to you we appeal to mark the 
crisis at which this revolutionary attempt has up- 
lifted its head amongst ns— The beginning of the end 
now is—The enemy of all republican government 
is amongst us—It comes, as it ever has come in all 
such governments, under the guise of jacobinisin 
—with great affected respect for the rights of the 
people, it strikes at the very root of their security 
by inculeating insubordination to our laws and in- 
stitutions, and substituting the lawless and licen- 
tious impulse of the moment for the well regulated 
liberty of the freeman—with great pretended re- 
gard for the poor, under a government which opens 
te every man and to every man’s children the door 
to the highest offices and stations of the nation, it 
strives by its base appeals to envy, to excite dis- 
cord in the relations of employet and employed, 
and to make these relations of mutual benefit and 
protection, sources of social strife—Property ac- 
quired by honest industry is held up as a cause of 
jealousy and offence; and a sincere desire for the 
peace, order and stability of society is denounced 
as warring against the supremacy of the people—It 





new government, for regaining all the benefits al- 
ready secured to you by the law of the last session, | 
and lost to you without the sanction of the new go- | 
vernment, if the measure of the destructives be 
persisted in? Did you, the people of the slave 
counties of this state, embracing nearly all, ever 
hear of the design of a revolutionary reform to be 
based upon an attaek on federal numbers? 


is the cardinal maxim of such a spirit that there is 
no right of personal liberty or private property so 
sacred, that it ought not to be subject to instant 
demolition, at the will and bidding of any dema- 
gogue Who can excite and turn upon it a momenta- 
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tion of your country and the laws of the states ,. 
any right of any of you to any property you hay, | 
Admitting as its chief advocates do, that the rich, | 
of prosperity thus assailed are expressly protect. 
by the constitution of the United States, and that 
legislatures cannot and ought not to spare them }.. 
cause they are rights of private property origina: 
ing in and protected by contracts and the laws o 
the land. 

A convention is to be the process by which the 
gordian knot of public truth and honor, public |a,, 
and private rights is to be averred—Even here }, | 
some amongst us, the doctrine is already proclajy,. | 
ed, that private nights of property are to be at {}, | 
mercy of this process amonst us—We ask yo, | _ 
then, to whom we make this appeal, to go with, | - 
a little further in marking the traces of this spirit j, J 


the revolutionary movement of the destructives j) 
our own state. 


Assuming that the case justifying instant reyoly. 
tion in our state government has arisen, the de. 
structives affect to rest their right to bring it abo, 
upon the assertion of the right of revolution, in oy 
bil of rights—of that right we shall speak here. 
after: and we now only ask: whose right is ther 
asserted?—the right of the people, or the right of 
mere officers and agents under the government? 
Who gave these insubordinate and disobedie); 
agents the right to proclaim revolution? The so\: 
right resides in the people of the state to chang 
their government: and when have the people dele. 
gated to them the right to make revolution? They 
elected them to make a senate: do they find in tha 
the power to overthrow the government? They 
elected them as officers who were to be sworn {ij 
act and elect under the constitution: do they fin 
in that the warrant to demolish it all at one ‘blow 
No, fellow citizens, disguise it as they will, they 
know that in this step they have acted the parts ci 
the sheer usurpers of your rights: and having a 
they conceived by one rash step plunged you int 
revolution without authority or notice, they wai 
to father the bantling of their mischief upon you, 
We recognize amongst them several who have 
heretofore filled high stations under our state cor- 
stitution, and took their official oaths to suppor 
that very constitution: and who, therefore, in ou 
judgment had still less right to attempt its over- 
throw. 

But, fellow citizens, what is the right of revolu- 
tion? Is it a plaything to be wielded in every mo- 
ment of excitement? [s it an instrument to be use! 
whenever party expediency may require it; or cis. 
contented office seekers may lament the temporay 
loss of power! Is it not on the other hand, the las 
fearful resort of a free people, when all other mears 
have failed; when every spark of hope is extine’: 
and when it is calinly and deliberately settled after 
the fullest consideration, that they are suifering 
actual practical tyranny and oppressions from the 
government under which they live, of so intoler 
able a character, that it is better to incur all the 
evils of anarchy than continue to endure them, ani 
when there is a rational hope that by the step cl 
revolution they may relieve themselves from suc 
oppressions? 

In a word, it is like the thunder of Jupiter, ouly: 
to be wielded on these great occasions of elemental 
strife between society and government. What %- 
tional man ever dreamed of precipitating a peop: 
into revolution for mere theories in government; 
for mere improvements in its form, or in a wort, 
for any thing but actual and intolerable oppressivi: 
Government is not an end but a means. It is a mere 
instrument to protect the rights of the citizen, an 
advance the happiness and prosperity of the people: 
and the causes of its overthrow in our favored lan 
are to be found only in its utter prostration of these. 

Fellow citizens, before we speak of the preten«- 
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ry odium. To restrain such a spirit all govern. | 
ments are established: and in the anxious care and | 
numerous provisions of the constitution of the Unit- | 





Fellow citizens, shallow as this pretence of the 
destructives is, there is yet another feature which 
reveals more fully the secret purposes of the an- 
archists. Reform (until this attempt) has always 
been advocated as a measure into which party con- 
siderations were not to enter; and even now the at- 
tempt is to be made to lull us by that ery. In the 

reat county of Frederick, particularly, it was con- 
ucted avowedly upon that basis: and many whigs 
there and elsewhere are enlisted zealousiy in the 


cause. Now, however, reform can be entrusted | through all somety, and ineuleating habitual disre- as to place Baltimore at the head, or whether they 
~ _ s e ; . * ** ‘ mx . . - Md ‘ 1+ . 
only to Van Buren electors: and revolution we are | gard for every thing like the authority of govern-| will take arbitrary numbers, which only put Ball 


ed States, and of all your state constitutions, to | 
protect the government, themselves and al) rights 
of person and property under them from the hasty 
inroads or lawless assaults of faction or violence, | 
and to subject them only to the calm, deliberate | 
_and settled action of the people through their laws | 
and authorities, yon find your fathers of the revolu- | 
‘tion manifesting their horror of that spirit—they | 
knew that such a spirit. unhinging all public and | 
‘private moratity, diffusing distrust and jealousy | 


to have in all its dreadful consequences, unless the | ment, was the sure forerunner of social and politi- | 


tvrenty-one, will not only consent to elect a reform ‘eal anarehy; and that from such 4 state there was 
senate, but also a reform senate, the majority of | but one step to despotism. Already is the bold and | 


which is to consist of Van Buren electors. 


decided action of this spirit manifest in two of your | 


Fellow citizens of the Van Buren party. we | sister states, in the onen assault upoy rights of pri- | 


. * . ‘ | r * 4 ~~» - } ry My of ‘ ' 
speak to you with more sincerity than have hither- | vate property as much protected by the constitu | 
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ed necessity for revolution alleged by the destruc 
tives, we deem it proper to say that we are tl 
frends of constitutional reform in our state goverll: 
ment, and that we believe it may and ought to be 
improved by amendments in several particulars.— 
Whether we will agree with the destructives in all 
their contemplated reforms, we are unable to s@J: 
for to this day reform has been “Tie VEILED PRO 
PHET,” which they call upon men to fall down al’ 
worship, and yet will not show us its features. 

they desire to change the representation in the hous’ 
of delegates, they will not tell us whether they me" 
to adopt representation according to population, *” 


more with twice the population, on a level with 
Frederick county, and thus by adopting a rule with- 
out any fixed basis of representation engraft the 
very same inequality in the new constitution, to be 
a subject for future squabble and perhaps attemp" 
at revolution. If they seek to break down the 
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from Frederick county. as she too has a city in her 
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nate, where we have almost always had two sena- 
tors, or two-fifteenths of the power of that body, 
to give us in its stead one senator out of twenty, or 
ne-twentieth of its power; they will not tell us 
whether they will make up this loss in that body 
by a proportional increase in the house of delegates. 
And so it is with ever proposed reform. ‘“Re- 
form” means “reform;” and that is the only defini- 
tion we can get from them. The destructives have 
however given us an insight, into their views, or 
views of some of them as to the proper ratio, in 
their modest request to us to go into an election on 
the first Monday of November next, to elect for 
their conservative by six delegates from each 
county and city; or in other words, from Anna- 

olis, with her three hundred voters, as well as 
from Baltimore with her ten thousand, and twelve 


or rejects, according to the will of the people as as- 
certained at the election when it is submitted—We 
know that it is the fashion in these days, with some 
of the revolutionists, to deride and laugh to scorn 
our forefathers of the revolution, the men of 776, 
who rescued us from tyranny, who gave us a name 
among nations, and built up for us the government 
under which we live—Whatever we may think of 
their mode of amendment, we respect their opi- 
nions and reverence their memories; and the times 
are sadly out of joint, when coarse sneers upon 
them and their works, such as some of us have re- 
cently heard amongst us, could not only pass with- 
out censure, but even receive applause. In ad- 
dopting that mode, the men of ’76 have handed down 
to us their opinion that every amendment of a con- 
stitution ought to be specially submitted, well consi- 
dered and deliberately sanctioned. Now what has 
been the course of many of the reformers towards 
the legislature—-Have they, or a majority of the 
people or their representatives ever gone forward 
to the legislature at any time presenting specific 
propositions of reform, and asking their adoption in 
the constitutional mode? Have the majority of the 
people or their representatives ever yet distinctly 
told the legislature the exact reform which they 
want?—Nay have the majority ever been able to 
agree even amongst themselves as to the reform 
they desire?—Have reform conventions themselves 
been as yet able to agree upon any definite plan of 
amendment?— Whenever a majority of the people of 
this state shall distinctly and unequivocally declare 
to the legislature the amendments they desire, we 
cannot but believe that full justice will be yielded to 
them—We know that our brethren of the smaller 
counties are animated with a very different spirit 
from that of the destructives, and would not involve 
us in discord and revolution rather than make re- 


] f forms which might involve a sacrifice of some of 
eriod when Potomac interests, and Eastern Shore | their political power—And if those of the nineteen 


interests, aud country interests, generally, were | from the smaller countries have truly represented 


limits. This is called reform!!! 

But, fellow citizens of the counties, whilst we who 
address you, agree in the propriety of moderate and 
constitutional reform, and will co-operate with the 
majority of the people of the state, in the endeavor 
to procure the amendments they may desire in the 
proper mode, we are not amengst those who call 
you our tyrants and oppressors. if you have some- 
times by your legislation acted injuriously upon our 
interests and against our remonstrances, yet we de- 
ny that yowr course to us has been one of systema- 
tic, wanton and long continued oppression—were 
we to make this assertion, the millions which you 
have poured out by your legislation for the last 
eight or ten years, to aid us in works of improve- 
ment, all leading to our own city, would stamp upon 
it the character of a libel—we remember the period 
when, as we have already said, seetional jealousies 
infested our state, to the great prejudice of Balti- 
more: fomented too by many who are now leading 
in the cause of destructive reform—And yet at that 








sought to be arrayed against Baltimore, and the | their constituents, there is at once a sudden acces- 
want of due power in the legislature was most felt, | sion of power te accomplish such amendments from 
did any of the manage reformers cry out “revo- | sections of the state hitherto in the front ranks of 
lution,” much less attempt it—Where were they | opposition to reform. 
found in the counties?—For the most part, inthe} In the face of all these facts, what language, fel- 
ranks of demagogues, inflaming country jealousies, |low citizens, can characterize this measure of re- 
and railing at propositions merely to increase the | volution. In a moment of general tranquillity and 
delegation of Baltimore to four!—But in the last | prosperity, when the citizens of the state were 
eight or ten years we have perceived and hailed | dwelling together in most perfect amity, and each 
with pleasure the gradual subsiding of all these | day was drawing all of them nearer to each other 
causeless jealousies of us, and have seen you with |in feeling and in interest; when the proper steps 
delight taking a pride in the advancement and wel- | were just about to be taken to conduct to speedy 
fare of our city, as identified with the prosperity, | consummation our great works of internal improve- 
power and happiness of the state. 'ment, on which all the future prosperity of our city 
And, fellow citizens of the Eastern Shore and of depends, when every citizen was in the full, se- 
the lower counties on the Western Shore, we caunot | cure and uninterrupted enjoyment of every right of 
but remember that at the last session of our legis- _person and property, the firebrand of revolution is 
lature when the counties of Baltimore, Frederick, | hurled amongst us, like the thunderbolt from a 
Washington, Harford and Cecil, either in part or in | clear sky. We hope the rash men who have done 
whole, were all agitated either in hostility to the aid | this, have ere this felt regret for their step. They 
of the state to our improvements, or to clog it with | have, in our judgmént, not only disregraded a high 
restrictions, to your generous and public-spirited | duty, but have also committed a high misdemeanor 
support were we indebted for that aid—Nor can | against our laws. But if deluded by the excited 
we trace your hostility to us in the legislation of | purposes of party feeling, their consciences whisper 
the last eight or ten years—If our ehartered rights | no reproaches for the step they have taken, we 
to appoint the inspectors of flour, or whiskey, or | know there is a tribunal to whose award they can- 
fish were wrested from us, we know that it was the | not be indijferent—public opinion is the greatest of all 
work of the great reform counties of Frederick, | reformers. Let but the people of Maryland speak 
Washington, Baltimore, Hartford and Cecil, consti- | but in their majesty: and we have no doubt these 
tuting in their eombined action for these purposes | towering revolutionists will sink into obedient pub- 
what was factiously termed by one now a revolu-jlic agents. An occasion for the people so to speak 
tionist, “the holy alliance”—If our auction duties |is at hand. On the first Monday of October next 








Baltimore is not for revolution—Our motto is» 
“constitutional reform and no revolution.” 

Therefore resolved, by us citizens of Baltimore 
in town meeting assembled, That the nineteen 
electors of the senate, in their refusal to elect that 
body, in our judgment have disobeyed the express 
command of our constitution; have disregarded a 
high public trust involving the very continuance of 
government, and the security of our po and 
property; have committed a high misdemeanor by 
their wilful abandonment of a high public duty to 
the discharge of which they stood pledged by their 
acceptance of it, and merit the severest reprobation 
of the people of Maryland, and of the friends of li- 
berty, order and good government throughout the 
union. 

Resolved further, That in their attempt to over- 
throw the government of this state, and to intro- 
duce anarchy and revolution in its stead, the said 
nineteen electors have warred against the peace, 
order and happiness of society; have sacrificed the 
best interest of the people of Maryland, have en- 
dangered the present prosperity, and blighted for a 
time all the fair prospects of this city; and that in 
so doing, they have proved themselves destructives, 
and forfeited all claim to the title of reformers. 

Resolved further, That in their proclamation of 
revolution, and in their attempt to dictate to the 
people of this state the manner in which they shall 
form a new government to escape the consequences 
of anarchy, the said nineteen electors have usurped 
the sovereignty of the people of Maryland, and put 
in jeopardy the vital principle of all republican in- 
stitutions. 

Resolved, further, That in the attempt, and by the 
disregard of a high public duty, to prostrate the 
government, laws and institutions of this state, for 
the accomplishment of mere party ends, the said 
nineteen electors have forfeited all claim to the sup- 
port of the virtuous and patriotic of all parties, who 
abhor the use of wrong means to accomplish any 
end, and who hold the welfare of their country and 
the permanent prosperity and happiness of their 
state and city above the mere expedients of party. 

Resolved, further, That the twenty-one electors 
of the senate, who have qualified for the discharge 
of their duty, and who are still continuing their 
sessions at Annapolis from day to day, for their en- 
deavors to preserve to us the inestimable blessings 
of peace, order and government, are entitled to the 
confidence and affections of the people of Mary- 
land; and that it is the most earnest wish and re- 
quest of this meeting that the said electors will 
there remain prepared to discharge ‘their duty of 
electing a senate, until the people of Maryland shall 
have had time, by the power and majesty of public 
opinion, to quell revolution, and to return their 
agents to the post of duty. 

Resolved, further, That the said 21 electors, in 
refusing to receive propositions coming from indi- 
viduals who would not assume the office under the 
color of which they professed to act, and proposi- 
tions, too, involving a degrading surrender of their 
duty, and asking nothing less than the commission 
of deliberate perjury in their surrender of their own 
right of choice, have acted the part of honorable 
men and faithful publie servants, 

Resolved, further, That we are for reform, and 
against revolution. 

“Resolved, further, That, to make manifest to the 
people of the state, and to our fellow citizens 
throughout the union, that Baltimore prefers peace, 
‘order, good government, stable institutions, and in- 
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were taken away in 1827, we know that it was the | an election for delegates takes place under our con- | violate public and private credit, to faction and re- 
act of the representatives of a large majority of the stitution. On that day, let all the friends of law, | volution, this meeting will proceed forthwith to no- 
people, led on by the now very head and chief of'| order and governinent; let all who fear revolution; | minate two suitable persons as candidates for the 





the revolution-party of Frederick and of the state. 
if the right to regulate your markets was assailed, 
the blow came from Baltimore county, aided again 
by the large and reform counties—These are not 
injuries we can trace to your having too much pow- 
er in the government: for the recorded votes on all 
these subjects show that with any representation 
which apy plan of reform would give us the large 
counties, would still have accomplished all these 
measures—The legislation of Maryland for the last 
eight or ten years shows conclusively that instead 
of being our peeuliar oppressors, the action of the 
small counties towards Baltimore has been more 
kind and beneficent than that of the large counties. 

But even upon the subject of reform, where did 
these destructives find the proof that every possible | 
hope of amendment without revolution had failed— | 
You are all aware, fellow eitizens, that our consti- | 


tution embodies in itself the mode of its amendment: | 


and that that mode is by a law passed at one ses- 


sion, then published and submitted to the people of 


the state for their consideration before the next 
election, and then cenfirmed by the next legisla- 
ture. One legislature proposes the amendment to 
the people: and the next legislature either adopts 


let all who desire reform by peaceable and proper 
|means; let all who would preserve for their fami- 
lies, themselves and their fellow citizens protec- 
tion and security; let all who love peace and hate 
anarchy, rush to the polls, and with united voices 
proclaim that they are not revolutionists. By their 
votes and proceedings on that day let them make 
that manifest. This done, we have no fears for the 
future. These agents, who have attempted to sub- 
vert the government, will then know their duty be- 
yond the possibility of doubt; and if knowing they 
still disregard it, we know there is yet redeeming 
| power enough in our judiciary to enforce the per- 
formance of a high public duty, thus made manifest 
evento the agent. He will then learn that high 
public trusts involving the very continuance of the 





| oflice of delegates from this city to the next general 
-assembly of Maryland: and that, for that purpose, 
| the president of this meeting be requested to nomi- 
nate forthwith a committee of 12 to seleet and re- 
port to this meeting for their approbation two suita- 
ble individuals for those offices. 

Resolved, further, That, from this period until the 
first Monday of October next, we will devote our 
time and energies in the endeavor to make mani- 
fest, by the success of our candidates, ‘that Baltt- 
more is against revolution:” and that that day we 
| will set apart as a day sacred to the cause of peace, 
| order, and the preservation of our institutions, per- 
‘sons and property, and, on that day, closing our 
‘shops, our stores and our offices, and abandoning all 
‘other avocations, we will devote ourselves to the 
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government, cannot be abandoned at his pleasure. | endeavor to secure the success of the candidates 


For ourselves, fellow citizens of Maryland, un- 
‘der the stripes and stars ofthe glorious old thirteen, 
we take our stand in the defence of our government 
_and institutions—we want no revolution, and least 
of all such as these would bring us—we are here 
assembled to pledge ourselves one and ail to all that 
;men can do to save us from anarchy. On the first 
| Monday of Oetober next, we hope to shew you that 


' whom this meeting may select. 

On motion, a committee was appointed by the 
|president, consisting of S. C. i J. Frazier, 
|Win. H. Conkling, Thomas Kelso, Thomas Wildey, 
|G. R. Gaither, A. E. Warner, F. Tensfield, Thos. 

Sheppard, Joshua Dryden, Thomas W. Hall, and 
Joshua Medtart, esqs. to consider and report suita- 
‘ble persons to be nominated as candidates for the 
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legislature. The committee, having retired, report- 
ed the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved by this meeting, That SAMUEL JONES, 
r.and SAMUEL THOMPSON be and they are 
ereby nominated as delegates from this city to the 
general assembly of Maryland, and that we pledge 
ourselves to use all fair and honorable means to se- 
cure their election. 

WM. McDONALD, president. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
John McKim, jr. Jacob Wolfe, 
Solomon Etting, Solomon Betts, 
John Dushane, Saml. Hoffman, 
Luke Tiernan, John Gibson, 


Robt. D. Millholland, Joshua Wall, 
Wm. H. Conkling, Jos. W. Patterson. 
Secretaries. 


Thos. W. Hall, 
W. Crawford, jr. 
Baltimore, Sept. 26, 1836. 


QO. C. Tiffany, 
Wn. G. Harrison. 


The Van Buren central committee of Frederick 
county, in the present condition of things, deeming 
the election of a delegate ticket inexpedient and 
useless, have, as will be seen by their proceedings, 
recommended the withdrawal of their ticket,—and 
that their candidates have, accordingly, withdrawn. 

Monday evening, 26th Sept. 1836. 

Central committee met, Henry Nixdortf and John 
Kunkle in the chair, and Wilson W. Kolb and Mi- 
chael Baltzell, secretaries. 

Whereas, by the arbitrary and arrogant demand 
of the representatives of a small minority of the 
people of this state, the spirit and letter of the con- 
stitution of the state have been violated, and the 
election of a senate has been frustrated by their re- 
fusal to allow the representatives of a large majority 
to participate in the creation of one branch of their 
legislature, arrogating to the minority the right to 
choose one entire branch of the legislature. And 
whereas there is not the most remote probability of 
any of the representatives of the majority succumb- 
ing to the unreasonable demands of the minority, 
and that consequently no senate can be chosen for 
the state of Maryland. And whereas, under such 
circumstances, the election of a delegate ticket is 
inexpedient and useless; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the central committee of 
Frederick county, in view of all the circumstances 
above rehearsed, recommend that the republican 
Van Buren delegate ticket for this county be with- 
drawn—at the same time we thus recommend to 
the republican party to withdraw their delegate | 
ticket, we would suggest to the people the propriety 
of attending the polls, not only for the purpose of 
electing a sheriif, but to carry out the measures 
recommended in the address of the nineteen electors. 

Resolved, That we not only approve of the course 


dates for the legislature, are opposed to the course 

pursued by the members of that party in Frederick, 

and are resolved to keep their ticket in the field. 
TO THE VOTERS OF ALLEGANY COUNTY. 

As we are candidates before you asking your 
support for a seat in the next general assembly of 
Maryland, it is your right to ask and know our 
views on the prominent measures now agitated in 
the state; the more especially when various rumors 
are industriously set afloat misrepresenting our sen- 
timents on these important topics. 

Ist. Then, we are and have been the warm and 
undisguised friends of internal improvements. 

2d. We are decidedly reformers: but be it dis- 
tinctly understood, that we do not advocate or sup- 
_ representation according to population or num- 

ers: that we are deeply interested for the welfare 
and best interests of Allegany county and the state, 
WE ARE DECIDEDLY OPPOSED TO ANY 
MEASURE TENDING TO REVOLUTION BY 
ANY PARTY. 
JOHN M. BUCHANAN, 
JEREMIAH BERRY, Jr. 
THOMAS PERRY, 
HENRY HAMMILL, 
Van Buren candidates for the house of delegates. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 

also passed by the citizens of Allegany county. 
THE VOICE OF ALLEGANY. 

Large meeting of the constitutionalists. In pur- 
suance of public notice given to all parties, an un- 
usually large assemblage of the citizens of Allega- 
ny county convened at the court house in the town 
of Cumberland, on Saturday evening the 24th Sep- 
tember, 1836. The meeting was organized by 
calling John Hoye to preside, assisted by David 
Shriver and John Gephart, and appointing Thomas 
J. McKaig and Joseph Shriver, secretaries. 

The object of the meeting, which was to express 
the sentiments of the people in relation to the re- 
cent revolutionary proceedings at Annapolis, was 
then fully set forth by B. S. Pigman. S. M. 
Semmes then, after some appropriate introductory 
remarks, offered a preamble and resolutions for the 
adoption of the meeting, which, upon full discus- 
sion, in which many of the citizens joined, weve 
with some amendments, separately and deliberate- 
ly adopted without a dissenting voice, as follows: 
Preamble and resolutions, adopted by a meeting of 

the citizens of Allegany county, held at the court 

house, in the town of Cumberland, on Saturday 

evening, the 24th September, 1836. 

WueErEAs, from information received of the pro- 
ceedings of a portion of the senatorial electors, re- 
cently chosen by the people to elect a state senate, 
it appears to this meeting that an important crisis 
has arisen, not only involving our character and 
standing in the estimation of people abroad, but the 
very existence of our government itself; and where- 





pursued by the nineteen electors in the discharge | 
of their duties as representatives of the people in | 
the electoral college, but that we also recommend | 
to all good citizens to carry out the measures pro- 
posed by them in their address, by repairing to the 
places of holding their respective elections in the | 
districts, on the first Monday of October next, for | 
the purpose of holding meetings, to appoint dele- 
gates to attend a county convention in Frederick, 
on the second Monday of October next,—which 
convention is to nominate six persons to represent 
this county in a convention to be held in Annapo- | 
lis, as recommended by the nineteen electors, and | 
approved by the republican meeting at this place on 
Saturday last. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by 
the chairmen and secretaries, and published in the | 
papers of the county friendly to reform. 

HENRY NIXDORFF, 
JOHN KUNKLE. 
MicwAeEt BALTZELL, 
W. W. Ko cs, 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

The undersigned, having been nominated as can- 
didates for a seat in the house of delegates of this 
state, avail themselves of this mode to withdraw 
their names from the canvass, in obedience to what 
they believe the wishes of a large majority of the 
party who nominated them, and in accordance with 
the recommendation of the republican central com- 
mittee of this county. 

The reasons which have induced the party to 
suggest, and us to comply with the suggestion, being | 
contained in the preamble and resolutions adopted | 
by the central committee, supercedes the necessity 
of our recapitulating them. 


; chairmen. 


; secretaries, 


ISAAC SHRIVER, | 
HENRY KEEFER, 
JOHN SIFFORD, 
JOHN W. GEYER. 
In Allegany county, the Van Buren party, as 


| to pursue. 





appears from the following card from their candi- 


as, it is the unanimous voice of this meeting, that 
all such violent measures merit the strongest dis- 
approbation of every good and peaceable citizen; 
and that, in order to protect their right and liber- 
ties, it is incumbent upon the people every where 
to assemble and unite in discontinuing all proceed- 
ings of a revolutionary character; Be it therefore, 

Resolved, That we are ready, at the risk of our 
lives and our property, to sustain the constitution 
and laws of the state. 

Resolved, That the course of the twenty-one elec- 
tors, who met and were ready, in fulfilment of the 
law, to do their duty, is highly approved of by this 
meeting. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, it 
would be wise in the people of the several districts 
of this county, to meet and organize, so as to be 
ready at the first warning, to carry into effect such 
measures as may be deemed most advisable to pro- 
tect the rights of property and to preserve the liber- 
ties of the people. 

Resolved, That the president appoint a committee 
of vigilance for the Cumberland district, consisting 
of nine members, whose duty it shall be to commu- 
nicate information of any revolutionary movements 
to the several committees appointed in other dis- 
tricts, and to advise with them as to the best course 


Resolved, That these proceedings be forwarded 
to the electors from this county, and that they be 
requested to lay the same before their colleagues. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, 
signed by the officers, be published in the newspa- 
pers of this place, and forwarded for publication 
throughout the state. 

The following gentlemen were then announced 
by the president as the committee of vigilance: 

B. 8. Pigman, John J. Hotiman, 
S. P. Smith, Saml. M. Semmes, 
Thos. J. McKaig, Alpheus H. Gross, 





Gustavous Beall, George Rizer. 
Joseph Shriver, 


“ 





On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 
JOHN HOYE, pres’. 
Davip SHRIVER, 2... “fe 
fia i JoHN GEPHART, vice pres'ts. 
. J. McKaig, . 
Joseph Shrive “4 secretartes. 
It is stated that the Van Buren ticket in Anne 
Arundel county has also been withdrawn. 
The following handbill is cireulating in Anne 
Arundel! and the other small counties. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF MARYLAND. 
fr$- A handbill has been circulated and is now £0 
ing the rounds in the several counties of the state. 
which is a gross libel upon the democratic citizens 
of Baltimore. It charges them with desiring to ob- 
tain for themselves a representation in the house of 
delegates proportioned to the population of the city. 
The reformers of Baltimore look for nothing 
more than a representation adequate to their wants, 
one which will render irresponsible lobby members 
[those banes of just legislation] unnecessary,— 
They wish to see the palpable abuses of the old 
constitution abated, and will be content with what- 
ever a fair reform convention shall grant them; they 
know that it will be their duty to submit to the will 
of the majority, and they have full confidence in 
the justice of their fellow citizens of the counties, 
We believe that a representation for Baltimore, 
equal to that to which the largest county will be 
entitled, would be acceptable to her people, and 
that their fellow citizens throughout the state could 
not and would not object to it. 
On behalf of the democratic general committee of 
Baltimore. 
WM. KREBS, president. 
J. J. GRAVES, 
JosHuA TURNER, 
SAMUEL LuCAs, 
Wo. H. Coreg, 


vice presidents. 


M. H. Keene, 
James R. Hayman, 
Baltimore, 27th Sept. 1836. 


secretaries. 





MILITARY CONTROVERSY. 

It seems to be necessary to a proper understand- 
ing of the merits of the controversy involving the 
names general Scorr and general Jesup, and an 
individual in this city not officially connected with 
the army, that we should copy from the official pa- 
per the subjoined publication. We insert it as we 
find it, comment and all, that the parties concerned 
may have the full benefit of their united statements. 

[ Nat. Intel. 
From the Washington Globe. 
GEN. SCOTT AND GEN. JESUP. 

Some time after the publication of general Jesup’s 
note to the editor of this paper, (which was made 
necessary by the aggravated misrepresentation of its 
contents and objects by the Courier and Enquirer), 
we were informed that its publication was consi- 
dered unjust to general Scott, inasmuch as the cha- 
racter of the transaction presented by gen. Jesup’s 
note was calculated to prejudice the former, con- 
taining as it did the opinion only of one of the par- 
ties interested, without the correspondence to which 
it referred, and which contained the views of both 
the parties. We understood that this circumstance 
would probably prompt general Scott to make a 
publication embracing the correspondence. This 
intention, it appears, was not persisted in, and was 
probably deemed superfluous by general Scott after 
the elaborate anonymous article put forth in the 
National Intelligencer on his side, but without his 
knowledge. ‘This paper most shamefully traduced 
the president, general Jesup and the individual who 
had committed no offence save that of receiving and 
delivering general Jesup’s letter. It was our pur- 
pose to have replied to the calumnies of the labored 
anonymous article of the Intelligencer, but finally 
concluded that it was proper to leave the vindica- 
tion of the truth, and the motives of those who 
were impeached by the Intelligencer’s communice- 
tion, to the facts which would be elicited before 
the court of inquiry which is to pass upon the sub- 


ject. 


We communicated the course we had resolved 
upon to general Jesup, but suggested that, in jus- 
tice to himself, as well as to general Scott, we 
thought it would be proper that the letters of gene- 


ral Scott to him, and his reply, should be laid be- 


fore the public. In consequence, we suppose, of 
general Jesup’s multifarious engagements, we re- 
ceived his reply to our letter on¢y a few days since. 
We lay it, and the copy of the correspondence we 
asked of him, before the public. The explanatory 
notes accompanied the copies of the letters. 


Tallassee, (Alabama), Sept. 3, 1836. 
Dear sir: I regret that I should have been the 
cause of bringing you into difficulty. I wrote to 
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8 ‘nary letters to me to the war department, but | a 
ordinary would obtain it at all, you again carefully conceal 


; wrong which I believed he had done me, and which 


- nions then; it expresses my opinions now. 


: to show my letter to the president, as a measure of 
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ou at the moment information reached me, that | 


v 


~eneral Scott had not only sent copies of his extra- 


e was representing me in his conversations as 
en ieroinst his ars. of campaign, and brought 
a starving corps of two or three thousand men to 
consume the small quantity of subsistence and _fo- 
raze which he had collected for the Georgia volun- 
teers and regular troops. Writing under the influ- 
ence of the exasperated feelings produced by the 


I shall be able to show at the proper time he did 
me, 1 used language stronger, perhaps, than I 
should under other circumstances have thought ne- 
cessary; but the language used expressed my opi- 


Occupied with my public duties, I have no time 
for defence; and as I do not meddle with the poli- 
tics of the country, I would not consent to be de- 
fended on party grounds. The questions in regard 
to the campaign should be decided on their own 
merits. I wrote to you, not as a party man, but as 
a private friend. It is true, I wrote to you because 
you happened to be the editor of the Globe, in the 
columns of which I expected to see general Scott’s 
letters spread before the public. I requested you 


defence against the charges contained in general 
Scott’s letters. The result was such as I neither 
expected nor desired. My command having been 
halted by general Scott when in the presence of the 
enemy’s principal force, I believed the Indians | 
would disperse into small parties; and that in place 
of fighting their force united, we should have to 
hunt their parties through the swamps, as had been 
necessary in Florida. Having been censured for | 
that which I considered the true course of opera- 
tions,and believing I could render no useful service 
to the country in chasing small parties through the 
swamps, I desired, at the time I wrote, to be with- 
drawn from the army. I informed general Scott 
officially, on the 20th of June, that I should apply 
to the president to be relieved, and should demand | 
acourt of inquiry. On the evening of the 23d we | 
met, and an explanation took place. About ten, 
o’clock that night, he put into my hands a letter | 
addressed to the secretary of war or the adjutant | 
general, I do not remember which, to part of which | 
{ objected in the presence of his aidand mine. On| 
the morning of the 24th, he informed me he would | 
ask to withdraw from the files of the war depart- | 
ment the offensive letters; and on the 25th I ad- | 
dressed a letter to the secretary of war, in which [| 
expressed my readiness to continue under his com- 
mand until the close of the campaign. I consider- 
ed all personal difference at an end; but I believed, 
and so expressed myself to those around me, that | 
the government owed it to the country to have the | 
whole subject of the campaign investigated. 
sidered it no longer a question between general | 
Scott and me, but between him and the country, or | 
me and the country. Respectfully, your obedient | 
servant, TH. 8S. JESUP. 
Francis P. Blair, esq. Washington city. 





I con- | 


Head quarters, army of the south, 
Columbus, ( Geo.) June 16, 1836. 

Str: Since I wrote to you on the 12th, I have 
heard of the arrival at Hawkinsville and Macon of 
most of the supplies I had ordered via Darien.— 
These are now in wagons, and within two, three | 
and four days of this place. I have also just heard 
that the muskets ordered from Augusta may be 
expected here perhaps to-morrow. With these | 
arms and the 1,800 accoutrements from Hawkins- | 
ville, nearly the whole of the Georgia line may be 
fitted for the field. At present, of the 2,200 men 
maj. gen. Sanford has in his camp on the other side 
of the river, only about 400 are armed. All the 
other armed men have been detached below to 
guard the river, and which, as yet, from the want of 
men, is but very imperfectly guarded. 

After writing to you on the 12th, I received your 
letter of the 8th. This would completely have 
mystified me, but for the explanations given by | 
some of the Georgia gentlemen who aecompanied | 





you from this place. For example, you wrote to! | 


me on the 6th that you were just about to set out | 
for Montgomery, and yet I find you back at Tuske- | 
gee on the 8th. You do not tell me that you had | 
been absent so far as Live creek, and that you there | 
had met the governor. You are silent as fo any in- | 
terviews you had had with him, either at Live | 
Creek or at Tuskegee, to which place, I understand | 
from others, he followed you. Some difficulties | 
you undoubtedly experienced in getting the com. | 
mand of the Alabama troops; but what those difii- | 
culties were, you carefully conceal from me. You | 
content yourself with saying: “I have not yet ob- | 
tained the command of the troops, but if I obtain it 


| doubt there is a gross mistake in this report. 


at all, I shall probably enter on duty to-morrow.”— 
But why you had not at first obtained the command 
of the troops, and ‘why the doubt whether you 


from me. 

In a subsequent part of your letter you say: “I 
learn from the governor that gen. Moore will,” &c. 
How did you learn this from the governor? You 
do not tell me that you had met him at Live creek, 
and that, turning back yourself, he had followed 
you to Tuskegee. It might have been by letter.* 

Allow me to say that the whole letter is mysteri- 
ous and enigmatical in the extreme, and that it is 
not such a communication as you ought to have 
made me.” If the governor made the difficulties 
about placing you in the command of the troops, 
that important fact ought not to have been conceal- 
ed from me; and if he did not, who else interposed 
difficulties? 

You further tell me that “if a movement be de- 
termined on, I will send you information of it by a 
runner.” A movement to be determined on by 
whom? The Alabama commanders, or those in 
conjunction with yourself? Either you were plac- 
ed in command, or you have not been. In the first 
place, you would certainly determine on no scheme 
of offensive operations without my previous con- 
currence and readiness to co-operate; yet, without 
receiving any runner from you, or communication 
of any kind, since the 8th instant, a passenger in 
the stage by the upper route, just arrived here, re- 
ports that you, at the head of about 3,000 Alaba- 
mians and 1,000 friendly Indians, were about to 
march upon Neo Micco’s band, and to commence 
offensive operations on a great scale! I have no 
You 
may, perhaps, have been about to make some de- 
fensive movement or operation to clear a frontier 
settlement of a portion of the enemy; but I will 
not believe that you have declared your indepen- 
dence of my authority. 

It is certain that brigadier general Moore, of Ala- 
bama, has commenced a course of offensive opera- 
tions, from Irwinton up the country. From this 
fact, I have rather inferred that you have not even 
yet been invested with the command of the Alaba- 
mians, or you certainly would have stopped his 
premature and isolated [movement]. These doubts 
and conjectures, in the absence of ali direct intelli- 
gence from you, are sufficiently harrassing. I mean 
to be explicit and precise on my part. I desire you 
instantly to stop all offensive movements (if you 
are in nates on the part of the Alabamians, 


until the Georgians are ready to act, say on the 21st 


instant, when the greater number of them will be 
armed and ready for the field. By that time, too, 


there will be on the frontier the greater part of the | 


regulars and marines ordered from the north. On 


that day, if the movements of general Moore shall 
‘not render a modification of my plan necessary, I | 
shall begin to assemble the troops on this side of | 


the nation, somewhere in the neighborhood of Ir- 
winton, and operate up the country. It is my de- 
sire that you meet me about that time and place, 


‘and that you bring with you any disposable force 


you conveniently can, or that you hold the whole of 
the Alabamians in defensive positions on the fron- 
tier settlements till I shall bring the war into their 
neighborhood, when you can come into the general 
line of operations with me. 

No quartermaster has arrived here but Dr. Waite. 
Captain Page says that, under his instructions from 
the war department, his presence in this quarter is 
indispensable. No flints and no ammunition have 
yet arrived. 


I have heard of shipments from New Orleans of 


army supplies, but none have arrived. Subsistence, 
with arms and accoutrements, from Hawkinsville, 
will begin to come in to-morrow. 

I shall cause a large deposite of subsistence to be 
made at Irwinton, another at Fort Mitchell, and a 
third at this place. Iam inquiring, and may esta- 
blish a fourth depot at some convenient point be- 
tween Irwinton and Fort Mitchell. 

Six companies of regulars have arrived here to- 
day, and Munro’s three days ago; they are sent to 
guard the Indians at Fort Mitchell. 

I remain, with undiminished confidence, yours, 
most respectfully, WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Major gen. T. S. Jesup, U. S. 4. com. §e. 


Head quarters army of the south, 
Columbus, (Ga.) June 17, 1836. 
Str: I have this moment received your two let- 
ters of the 15th and 17th instant. 





( Note furnished with the copy.) 

*So the fact was communicated, the importance 
of adding that it was communicated by | 

orally cannot be perceive d. 


I am infinitely astonished and distressed to hear 
of your near approach, and in a starving condition,* 
to Fort Mitchell. You knew that your forces were 
not wanted there; you knew that no supplies could 
reach even Irwinton from New Orleans earlier than 
the 21st instant, if so soon; and you knew, by m 
letter of the 10th, that nothing had arrived as high 
as Hawkinsville, upon the Oakmulgee, and conse- 
quently nothing could have reached this place by 
the present date from that river. I also ought to 
add that you knew when you left here that the 
troops, daily increasing, were living from hand to 
mouth on the precarious supplies of the neighbor- 
hood. Under these circumstances, imagine my as- 
tonishment to learn that, instead of marching the 
disposable force of Alabama upon Irwinton, with 
subsistence for at least ten or five days in advance, 
to hear that you have come through the heart of the 
Indian country, seeking private adventures, which, 
if successful, could hardly have advanced the war, 
and against my known plan of operations, to Fort 
Mitchell, forty-five miles out of position! It is 
precisely general Gaines’s movement upon Fort 
King, where there was no subsistence; and there is 
none, as you ought to have known, at Fort Mitchell. 
My grief and distress are at their utmost height.— 
This strange movement you have made without 
giving me the slightest notice. You had not in- 

ormed me, you do not even now tell me, that you 
are in command of the Alabamians, and your last 
letter, of the 8th instant, stated that it was doubtful 
whether you would even be invested with that com- 
mand. All this is infinitely strange, and was the last 
thing in,the world that was to be expected from yov. 

Well, to prevent starvation, I have called for the 
quartermaster and commissary, and demanded from 
them what rations and forage they could supply. 
Lieutenant Waite, the quartermaster, had, with 
great difficulty, provided some corn for my move- 
ment, at the head of the Georgians, on the 21st or 
22d, and lieutenant McCrabb had just nearly ex- 
hausted the market to obtain two or three days’ ra- 
tions for the troops already at Fort’ Mitchell. At 





the risk of starving the troops on the river, (the 
|Georgians and regulars), I have ordered the quar- 
| termaster to send you five hundred bushels of corn, 
and the commissary to move heaven and earth to 
send two or three days’ subsistence for the troops 
brought with you. To prevent, however, all fur- 
ther erratic movements, I desire you to encamp 
your forces somewhere in the neighborhood of Fort 
Mitchell till further orders, or until I can see you. 
We will keep your forces, and those previously on 
the river, from starving, if possible, till the arrival 
of the Oakmulgee supplies, which I suppose will 
precede those from New Orleans by some days. 

The first, and one of the worst efiects of your ar- 
rival, will be to prevent a movement of the Geor- 
'gians and regulars as early as I intended, The 
former have pushed their impatience for active 
operations almost to a state of mutiny; a result 
which I may not be able to prevent, if they should 
learn that the arrival of the Alabamians is to hold 
them in a state of inglorious activity many days 
longer. 

I wrote to you yesterday, and despatched the 
letter by a runner from Fort Mitchell. I shall en- 
deavor to visit Fort Mitchell to-morrow or the next 
day. Though in grief, I still remain yours, with 
great regard, WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Some wagons with subsistence are despatched 
| to-night, but cannot arrive, [ learn from Mr. Waite, 
| till to-morrow morning. Some corn (two hundred 
;and fifty or three hundred bushels) will be down 
by ten o’clock to-morrow, in a boat. W. S. 








Head quarters second army corps, southern army, 
Camp on the waters of Hatchechubbee, June 17, 1836. 

GENERAL: I have this instant received your let- 
ter of yesterday. I regret that my operations have 
|met your disapprobation; but they were commenc- 
'ed, and have been continued, for the purpose of 
staying the tomahawk and scalping knife, and pre- 








( Note furnished with the copy.) 

*“When general Jesup arrived at Fort Mitchell, 
on the night of the 18th of June, he found a steam- 
boat with seventy thousand rations, which he had 
ordered from New Orleans before he left Washing- 
ton city, and he found in the neighborhood several 
‘thousand bushels of corn, which he had directed 
‘captain Page to secure early in June. He was 
surely entitled to some small share of the benefits 
of his own arrangements. If general Scott was not 

acquainted with the resources at his command, it 
| was not the fault of general Jesup. 

tGeneral Jesup knew that the navigation was 

good, and he expected the arrival of steamboats with 
supplies at Columbus by the 15th of June. He had 





etter or | subsistence sufficient for the troops under his com- 


mand to the 22d of June. 
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venting the devastation of entire settlements or 
neighborhoods on the frontier. They have had the 
effect of tranquilizing, in some measure, the fron- 
tier people, and of inducing them to remain at their 
homes. I regret the censure implied in your re- 
marks, because it is unmerited. I actedin accord- 
ance with what I believed to be the spirit of your 
instructions; but, even were my conduct in direct 
opposition to your instructions given at a former 
period, the altered circumstances of the country 
are, I should think, a full justification. I consider 
it so, for I have none of that courage which would 
enable me to remain inactive when women and 
children are daily falling beneath the blows of the 
savage. Writing in the open field, where I am in- 
terrupted every moment by matters of detail of eve- 
ry kind, even to the placing of a wagon, I cannot 
now explain the remarks in my letter which you have 
considered so enigmatical, further than to say, in jus- 
tice to governor Clay, that he made no opposition 
to my assuming command, but made every effort to 
sustain me; and to add that, if successful in my 
present operations, I shall owe much of that suc- 
cess to his able arrangements. The troops, or ra- 
ther a part of them, were opposed, not to me per- 
sonally, but to any officer of the United States 
taking command of them; and I would take com- 
inand of militia and volunteers on no other terms 
yey their consent. I would resign my commission 
rst. 

I am now within five miles of Enea Mathla’s 
camp, with twelve companies of volunteers and 
four or five hundred Indian warriors. Eleven hun- 
dred warriors, under Hopothle Yoholo, will join to- 
night, and perhaps five -hundred volunteers from 
Alabama. I made such arrangements for the de- 
fence of the settlements in my rear, that I feel as- 
sured of their entire security. I would have struck 
the enemy to-night, but for your letter; if he is not 
struck to-morrow morning, he will escape for the 
present, but the force I have in the field is sufficient 
to pursue and reduce him. 

Vith every disposition to perform their duty, the 
volunteers and militia are necessarily extremely ir- 
regular in their returns, &c. Iam not, therefore, 
abie to send you a return in form of the force under 
my command. Iam, sir, respectfully, your obedi- 
ent serv’t, T. 8S. JESUP, major gen. com. 
Maj. gen. Scott, com. of southern army, Columbus, Ga. 


RECEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
NASHVILLE. 
From the Boston Morning Post. 

The Nashville Union states that the president, on 
his journey to the Hermitage, accompanied by maj. 
Donelson, and a few friends who had previously 
joined him, was met about thirty-five miles from 
Nashville, by the citizens’ committee and by the 
young men’s committee of the city and county, 
early in the morning of the 4th uit. on the road 
about three miles east from Lebanon. When the 
citizens’ committee approached him in form. The 
hon. George W. Campbell, their chairman, saluted 
him by the delivery of an eloquent and appropriate 
address, of which we give the following brief epi- 
tome. 

Impressed with a lively sense of the ay and 
important services which the president had ren- 
dered the country, in the various exalted stations 
in which he had acted, they were happy in this op- 
portunity to express to him and the world the high 
estimation in which they held them. In regard to 
his military achievements, they had already become 
the property of the nation, and of the civilized 
world. But the speaker would refer to some of 
those peculiar traits of character which have not 
always attracted the notice which they deserved. 
Among these, he mentioned a readiness to risk all 
dangers, at every personal hazard, when the good 
of his country required it. ‘Thus, when, during the 
late war, gen. Jackson marched with raw troops 
against the savage Indians, when harrassed by the 
Superior numbers of the enemy, destitute of sup- 
plies, which occasioned indications of a mutiny 
among his men, he hazarded life and reputation, 
sustained his ground, and shared their wants and 
ufferings until supplies and reinforcements arrived 
—then attacked a | demolished the savage enemy. 

His enemies at that time were disappointed, and 
no. a few of those who acted a reprehensible part 
then, appear te form the nucleus of the party in “ 





len- 
nessee who are most opposed to the measures of his 
administration. Again, when a powerful foree 
landed in New Orleans, to seize that city, general 
Jackson hastened to the rescue with an inferior 


force, to attack the most distinguished troops of | this opposition has singled me out as the mark of 








—— This was another proof of a patriotic 
recklessness of self. The victory of the 8th of 
January, over a force vastly superior to his own, 
has not only immortalized his military fame, but 
greatly elevated the American character. It was 
viewed in Europe as the most brilliant achieve- 
ment of modern times, and placed the American 
character on a level with that of the noble Ro- 
man. Since general Jackson has been chief magis- 
trate of the nation, he has realized the most sanguine 
expectations of the people, and signally disappoint- 
ed his enemies, while every effort has been made 
to embarrass him. His first veto upon the right of 
the general government to make internal improve- 
ments within the jurisdiction of the states, has been 
sustained by the people by increased majorities at 
the ballot box. The next great work of his admi- 
nistration, which was also sustained by the appro- 
bation of the people, both friends and foes, was the 
strangling of the doctrine of nullification. His 
measures against the bank have likewise been ap- 
proved ultimately by the people, notwithstanding 
the embittered clamor of the opposition. The re- 
sult was universal prosperity. The extraordinary 
censure of a majority of one branch of the national 
legislature will finally be annulled by the expung- 
ing resolutions, and be remembered only to show 
the injustice and recklessness of its authors. Ano- 
ther great work of his administration is the rallying 
of the democratic party, and the restoration of the 
great practical principles of Jefferson. Those who 
formerly belonged to the democratic party, but who 
have opposed the present administration, will, it is 
believed, ere long, repent the course they have pur- 
sued. The distinguished acts of his eventful life 
will be handed down to the most distant posterity 
when his enemies are forgotten. The speech then 
closed with expressing the joy which the citizens 
then felt in the opportunity of doing (to use the 
words of Jefferson) “honor to him who has filled 
the measure of his country’s glory.” 

After Mr. C. concluded his remarks, the presi- 
dent replied as follows: 

Sir: I am ata loss for words to give utterance 
to the feelings which have been excited by the 
terms you have employed, on this occasion, in ten- 
dering me the welcome of my neighbors and friends. 
Availing myself of a short respite from the cares 
of office, I left the seat of government entirely from 
a wish to look into my private affairs, which, after 
a long separation from them, required a little of my 
personal attention. So general and lively a mani- 
festation of the respect of my fellow citizens as 
this is, and as I have received frequently on other 
occasions throughout my journey, was therefore 
unexpected. It is, however, not the less accepta- 
ble—on the contrary, I regard it as one of the most 
flattering evidences I have ever received of the 
interest the people take in the operations of the 
government; and I should be callous indeed, if, 
after the events of the last seven years, when my 
conduct has engaged so much of the public atten- 
tion, I did not feel profoundly and gratefully the 
obligations which belong to the assurance that those 
for whom I have labored to do justice, not only to 
to my intentions, but far more than justice in the 
extent they are pleased to give to their approbation 
of all the leading measures of my administration. 
That this assurance, sir, comes from you, as the or- 
gan of so numerous and respectable a portion of the 
eitizens of Nashville and its vicinity, enhances its 
value. You have been acquainted with my public 
and private life. You have filled elevated and re- 
sponsible stations in the public service, particularly 
in the administration of Mr. Madison; and you 
have been a uniform supporter of the principles of 
the republican party which brought that illustrious 
statesman into power. 

You have adverted, sir, to some of the most pro- 
minent acts of my military and civil career, but 
have traced in terms of too much partiality to me 
the considerations which gave them a claim to the 
notice of my country. In the most of them I was 
but the agent of the power derived from the masses 
of brave and intelligent citizens who were associ- 
ated in the service with me—in all of them, the co- 


\operation and assistance necessary to give them 


success show how small can be the claim of a sin- 
gle individual to the applause which may be due to 
them, as causes of the public good. That those 
acts should have met with opposition from those 
who doubted their justice or policy, was natural, 
and that it should have been directed at ne person- 
ally, in the spirit of fairness and candor, was to 
have been expected. In proportion, however, as 


Europe, and saved the city preparatory to the great | unsparing abuse—in proportion as it has sought by 
victory of the 8th of January. Great clamor was | unfair means to decrade me, for the purpose of ren- 


raised against him for adopting martial law in the 
defenee of New Orleans, which, however, proved 


| dering inefficient and odious the results of a service 


called for by the interests of the country, have I felt 


ultimately the best expedient that could have been | myself unduly honored. Sach a course of opposi-| opinion, I did not give due weight to the causes 
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tion could not weaken the sentiments of justice, 
and magnanimity in the bosoms of my countrymen, 
and it could therefore do no injury, except to make 
me an object of too much favor in their affection, 

In respect, sir, to those portions of my military 
conduct which arrayed against me the ae y u 
have described as not without a political influenc, 
in the present day, it affords me pleasure to fing 
that your approving voice does justice to the pa. 
triotic sacrifices of the brave men who were iy 
companions inarms. The steps which were neces. 
sary to put an end to the ravages of the tomahaw| 
and sealping knife, and free our territory from fo. 
reign invasion were pursued with energy and were 
crowned with success. If, in their execution, 
there were those, who from feelings of mistake, 
humanity, could not yield their co-operation, o; 
from other causes, could not sanction the means 
pursued by me, it was for the country to judge how 
far they were right or wrong. To this tribunal | 
cheerfully left the judgment which the historian 
will record, and it will be honor enough for the gal. 
lant spirits whose prowess was signalized in the In. 
dian forest and on the plains of New Orleans, to 
know that it is in accordance with the favorable 
judgment you have expressed on this occasion, and 
may forget that there ever was an attempt :nade to 
cast a shade over their actions. It is true, sir, that 
in many of these operations my conduct for awhile 
was misrepresented to my countrymen, and my 
character was denounced as an object of exeeration, 
1 was held up then as a violator of the public law, 
and as a tyrant and usurper; but the intelligence 
and virtue of the people could not long tolerate the 
prevalence of error and prejudice, and shielded by 
their power, I was soon placed beyond the reach of 
the shafts of calumny and detraction. 

It may be too much, sir, for me to cherish the 
expectation that such will be fate of all the bitter 
effusions which are now directed at me because of 
the manner in which I have performed the duties 
of the presidency. Your flattering language, how. 
ever, on this occasion, and the support already given 
to the leading measures of my administration, make 
my obligations on this score to the discernment 
and firmness of the people, far greater than those I 
"i acknowledged in the humbler relations of my 

ife. 

At no period of our political history have there 
been questions of deeper import to the union and 
peeereey of our free institutions than those which 

ave arisen under my administration. This was 
the natural effect of the long peace which prevail- 
ed, and of the great stimulus it communicated to 
the numerous sources of our national and individu- 
al wealth and prosperity. Hitherto the recollec- 
tions of the revolutionary struggle, and the impul- 
ses of our war with Great Britain, had brought into 
action chiefly those influences which guarded us 
against foreign invasion. These influences tended 
to harmonize all the sections of our confederacy as 
long as the situation of the country gave them @ 
claim to the popular attention. But the time had 
arrived when thirteen millions of freemen ceased 
to feel much apprehension about the power of {o- 
reign nations, and the public mind necessarily 


turned its chief attention to domestic affairs, and to - 


the various schemes calculated to develope their 
improvement. In this state of things, the internal 
aetion of the government had to be tested in many 
aspects that were new, and principles heretofore 
considered plain and undisputed, became compli- 
eated and confused in their application to the va- 
rious interests which sprung up in the different sec- 
tions of the union. Under such circumstances, It 
was not to be expected that I could avoid difficul- 
ties in the administration of the government. That 
I have treated, in the manner the best calculated to 
reconcile them to the publie good, and prevent 
their weakening the bonds of our happy union, }s 
more than I ean hope; but I trust that my conduct, 
when impartially examined, will be found to have 
been controlled at least by an anxious desire to pre- 
serve the principles of the constitution, and to keep 
the general government within the limits of its le- 
itimate authority. Those difficulties have doubt- 
a in some instances been rendered more eimbar- 
rassing by the acts of factious politicians, but 1 
the far greater number of cases, as you have justly 
intimated, they have sprung out of the radical du- 
ference which has ever distinguished the republica! 
and federal parties. 4 | 
There was a time, sir, when I thought the de- 
mocratic principles of our system might be main- 
tained with less of the rigidity, in the policy whicli 
excluded their opponents from a leading influence 
in the councils of the government than had bee? 
observed by some of the administrations which pre- 
ceded mine. Experience, however, soon satisfied 
me, that in the latitude in which I indulged this 
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, that influence the conduct of public men. | 
| not fail to learn by the circumstances to which you | part of those present could be accoinmodated, even 
| rev alluded, when traging the means resorted to| in the large room where the dinner table was to be 
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I could } and as it was altogether certain that not the fourth | which, with me was decisive, that if we failed in 
the former we would fail like men honorably and 
nobly resisting wrong, and struggling to maintain 
py the bank of the U. States, and by the advocates | provided, it was suggested to gen. Thompson that | our independence and institutions, instead of base- 
cfnullifieation on the one hand, and of consolidation an address from him previously, would be very ac- | ly sinking like slaves in humble submission, the 
on the other, that it will be almost impossible to | ceptable, which all mi ht have an opportunity of| scorn and contempt of the world. Fortunately for 
obtain an administration true to the constitution | hearing. _ This request he promptly complied with, | the country manly councils prevailed. The danger 
and faithful to the great trusts it creates for the | and previous to the arrival of Mr. Calhoun, ad-| was met and surmounted, and a rich harvest of re- 
ood of the people, unless the eople themselves dressed his constituents for an hour or more, on the | nown and prosperity followed. The peril of the con- 
exercise the most sleepless vigilance, not only in general topics which occupied the attention of con- | test was indeed great, but the danger was without. 
respect to the measures of government, but to the gress at the late session. He gave an eloquent and | The country was free from corruption. ‘The peo- 
acents they employ to carry them into execution. It) startling account of the corruption and political) ple were patriotic and the public morals untainted. 
;g true that the chief interest of the people is in the | profligacy of the times, and we have no doubt, | However violent party spirit may have been at the 
measures of the government. But measures can- | awakened the attention of some who had not been | time, no party, nor any public character of any par- 
not be carried into effect without agents, and they | before aroused, to the dangerous and rapid strides | ty, was suspected of corruption; but now the dan- 
must from the nature of things fail unless these | of abolitionism at the north. The passage of the| ger is within. The foe isin the bosom of the coun- 
agents are faithful representatives, and give their) bill distributing the surplus, and thus taking away | try, and in possession of the government. A pow- 





hearts as well as their promises to the constitu- | from the government the means of corruption he | erful faction, (party it cannot be called), held toge- 


tional objects of their | gee ne Practically, | alluded to as the only bright event of the session. ther by the hopes of public plunder, and marching 
therefore the difficulties of an administration consist |The address was listened to with great attention | under a banner whereon is written, “to the victors 
less in knowing and adopting what is just and pro- | and manifest approbation. belong the spoils,” has made successful war on our 
per in itself, than in being able to obtain that co-| Near a hundred persons sat down to the dinner | institutions, and converted all the power and influ- 
operation through agents which is necessary to se-| in Dr. Reese’s long room; col. Edward Harleston| ence of the government into instruments of gain. 
cure to the people the advantages they have a right | acting as president, and capt. Jacob Warley as vice | Ampler means for this purpose were scarcely ever 
to expect from a government established for their | president of the day. Among the regular toasts| placed in the hands of a dominant faction. " With 
good alone. Thus whilst we have seen, in the sys- | was the following. available means, five times greater than is required 
fem of local improvements by the general govern-! Our distinguished senator tn congress, the hon.| by the legitimate wants of the country; with the 
ment—in the encroachments and corruption of the | John C. Calhoun—His long political career has been 








bank of the United States—in the resortto disunion | characterised by devotion to the best interests of 
through the process of nullification—in the attempt | his country; and he now stands pre-eminent among 
at consolidation by the exercise of power defined | the advocates of the rights of the states and the 
only by the discretion of congress—the various | people, and the opponents of irresponsible power 
forms through which the old enemy of republican- and misrule. 

ism has attempted to engraft new features on the! After the applause which followed this toast had 
constitution, and make it by construction and im- | subsided, Mr. Calhoun rose and addressed the com- 
plication what the people never intended it to be; | pany with great animation, for half an hour or more. 
we have also seen how greatly the dangers of this’ The following is the substance of his remarks. 

foe can be increased by its power to interest in its | — 

cause those who owe their elevation to the people, | SUBSTANCE OF MR. CALHOUN’S REMARKS. 

and who have professed an attachment to republi- Mr. C. said: After 25 years, fellow citizens, of 
can principles in the very acts of their betrayal of | interrupted service in the councils of the union, in 
them. various capacities, and during a most trying period | 


administration of a boundless public domain; with 
the unlimited control, till the passage of the depo- 
site bill, over the public funds, and through them 
over the currency and banking institutions of the 
country, with 100,000 dependants on the bounty of 
the government; and, finally, with an organized, ri- 
gid and severe system of discipline, having its cen- 
tre in Washington and extending in every direc- 
tion over the wide circle of the country, a scene of 
speculation and corruption has been opened, reach- 
ing from the capitol to the extremities, embracing 
the high and the low, those in and those out of of- 
fice, the like of which has scarcely ever existed 
under the most despotic and profligate governments. 
It is this powerful and corrupt combination, in ac- 





If, sir, by the course which T have pursued, I | of our history, that [ should receive the cordial and | tual possession of the government, against which 
have disappointed this secret, but ever active foe | unqualified approbation of my neighbors and imme- | the honest and patriotic have now to wage war. It 
io the true and lasting interests of the country, and diate friends, who had the best opportunities of | is against them, that the deposite bill was levelled. 
shall have awakened the people to a more vivid) judging of my motives and character, could not but | I shall not venture to say, that the blow will be ef- 
and salutary sense of the importance of their vigi-| be highly gratifying to me. In responding to the | fectual. It may be, that corruption has struck its 
lance and union, in digesting and executing the general approval of my public conduct, contained | roots too widely and deeply to be eradicated; but I 
measures calculated to perpetuate a system of go-| in the sentiment just offered, it would hardly be ex- | do assert, that without the measure, there would 
vernment founded upon their supreme will and au- | pected that I should enter into a general recapitula- | not be the slightest hope of reform. Leave the im- 
thority, 1 shall deem myself fortunate indeed. The tion of my political course, beginning with a se-| mense surplus in the hands of the government, 
consciousness, at least, of having labored assidu- | cond war of independence, the first measure of im-| with the means of controlling the circulation and 
ously to produce this eifect, and the assurances | portance in which I bore a prominent part, after I| the banking operations of the country, and of mak- 
I have already received of the public approbation, became connected with the general government,|ing whatever disbursements it pleased with the 
will render powerless the attempts which have | and ending with the deposite bill, which has just| view to purchase states or individuals, and how idle 
been made to misrepresent my acts and calumniate | received your warm approbation. But I may say | would be the hope of reform! but as it is, divested 
my motives. ‘of these measures, the first and last in which I had} of the surplus, with the public deposites and depo- 

I was aware of the responsibility devolved upon) an effective agency, that as wide apart as they | site banks placed under the protection of law, and 
me when the people elevated me to the presidency, | stand in point of time, and as dissimilar as they | beyond the control of the executive, the patriot 
and I was not long in perceiving that the attempts | might seem to be, yet in one important particular may still hope. Itis indeed a dawning—a gleam 
to curtail their rights and privileges would have to, they are identical. They had a common object, | of light to those who love the country and its insti- 
be met by bold and energetic measures, differing in the preservation of the constitution and liberty of! tutions. If we had no other evidence of its effica- 
the extent of their importance and delicacy of their | the country, endangered at the former period by a | cy, the stern and bitter operation, [ will not say of 
execution from those which I had been called on to) foreign foe, and at the latter by a domestic. And’ the party, but of its more prominent leaders, head- 
pursue in the military service, but similar in the) let me add, as great as the danger was in 1812, it| ed by the president himself, and the loud and con- 
risks to which they exposed me. To be now called | was not half so formidable as at the present time. | tinued wailing of all the organs of the faction ever 





a dictator and a usurper can therefore be no new) It is true, that then our ships were seized, our sai- | 
terrors to me, whatever impressions such epithets | lors impressed, our commerce recolonized; yes, as 
may make for the moment. I have too much con- | completely so as it was before the Declaration of In- 
fidence in the virtue and intelligence of my country- | dependence, and this by the most powerful nation 
iuen to suppose that their judgment will ever be| on earth, for such she proved to be in after events. 
founded on any other considerations than those of|To submit to such outrages, long continued and | 
truth and justice. | daily increasing, without any prospect of terminat- 

Allow me to thank you again, sir, for your kind- | inz, would have been followed by national degrada- 
ness on this occasion and to assure my neighbors | tion, and by consequence, contempt for our institu- 
and friends, so many of whom are within my hear- | tions, to the debasing effects of which such coward- | 
lng, that L shall always feel proud of their confi-|ly submission would have been attributed. This | 
dence and attachment. | was seen and felt at the time. If such was the | 

After the president had done speaking, Andrew | danger of longer submission, that of resistance to | 
Ewing, esq. of the young men’s comunittee, then| sucha foe, under the circumstances in which the | 
greeted the president by the delivery of a hand-| country was then placed, seemed not much less for- | 
some and appropriate address—peculiarly appro-| midable. It was at this moment, when our affairs | 
priate, as c»ming from a son of one of general) stood between these dangerous alternatives, I took | 
Jackson’s esteemed friends, now no more. The) my seat for the first time in the councils of the | 


president replied to Mr. Ewing briefly, but in anj| union. The war session, as it is called, was my | 
General Jackson | first session, I then was a young man without ex- | 





eloquent and dignified manner. 
was then escorted, by the committees, to the Her- | perience, having never served previously, except- | 
mitag2, stopping to breakfast at Lebanon and din-!| ing two short sessions in our own legislature, in | 
ing at Mayson’s, where he was met bya large con-| any deliberative body. Circumstances placed me) 
course of friends, on whose behalf he was addressed at this critical juncture, young and inexperienced 
by captain Peter Mosely, which was delivered in as I was, at the head of the committee on foreign 
all the warmth and sincerity of old friendship. relations, the most important at the time of all the 
‘committees. I saw to the full extent the danger 
DINNER TO MR. CALHOUN AND GENE-|and felt the responsibility, but did not hesitate. 
RAL THOMPSON. | The country was unprepared, almost without 
From the Pendleton Messenger. | ships, without fortifications, without munitions, 
The dinner to Mr. Calhoun and general Thomp-| without an army, and without a revenue, with a 
son, on Friday last, was well attended. Indeed a! party powerful for talents, wealth and numbers, op- 
considerable number of the citizens of the district; posed to resistance; yet these difficulties did not 
Supposing probably, that it was to be a barbecue, ‘intimidate. If to resist was full of danger, to sub- 
or dinner out of doors, assembled in the village, | mit was not less so; with this striking difference, 





since the passage of the bill, would of themselves 
afford sufficient. With such an opposition it is 
wonderful that the measure was adopted; but let 
me add, as an act of justice, that the more wonder- 
ful the passage of the bill, the more honorable to 
the independent and sound portion of the adminis- 
tration party in both houses, by whose co-operation 
it was effected. When I saw so many in the ranks 
of the party standing firm, and sacrificing party at- 
tachments to love of country, on this great occa- 
sion, under all the pressure which was broucht to 
bear on them, new hope for our country and its in- 
stitutions revived in my bosom. ; 

But, whatever may be the success of the mea- 
sure, whether it be destined to open the way to tho- 
rough and comnlete reforin of our political system, 
or to prove by its failure that the disease is too far 
gone for medicine, there is one view of the subject 
that brings it home to us, and which cannot fail to 
excite an interest in the breasts of all who hear me. 
The act is the consummation of the Carolina doc- 
trines, carried out in their practical consequences. 
It would be idie, before such an andience, to discuss 
the nature of these doctrines, and the object we had 
in view in their practical assertion. Itis snficient 
to say that our leading object was to arrest the tariff 
or protective system, with the view, first, to throw 
off an oppressive and unconstitutional burthen, 
which weighed down all the springs of our prospe- 
rity, and was rapidly reducing us to poverty; and 
next, to reform the government by drying up the 
sources of arevenue, which we saw would so over. 
flow the treasury on the payment of the public debt 
as to corrupt the government and destroy our liber. 
ty, unless diminished by a great and decisive re. 
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duction of the tariff. These were the motives 
which governed us—motives, let me say, worthy of 
our patriotic and gallant state. Fixed and resolved 
in our determination, we were in no haste to act. 
We waited patiently till it was announced the debt 
was paid, till the act of 1832 was proclaimed on 
both sides, by the administration and the opposition, 
as a final adjustment of the tariff in the new state 
of things consequent on the payment of the 
debt,—an act which we clearly saw at the time, 
and which all must now acknowledge, fell far short 
of applying a remedy to the fatal disease against 
which this state contended. It was then, and not 
till then, the state interposed its sovereign voice— 
wisely and patriotically interposed, as every impar- 
tial observer, enlightened by after events, must see, 
and so posterity will with one voice admit. But, as 
powerful as was the remedy, it could not of itself 
at once arrest a disease so inveterate and deep.— 
There is in the nature of things an interval—a con- 
valescent state, between disease and health, both in 
the physical and political world. It is not in the 
power of the most potent medicine to restore the 
patient to instant health, nor of the most effective 
measure to restore the body politic, when diseased, 
at once to a sound condition. Time had to be al- 
lowed for the reduction of the duties to the point 
which the constitutional wants of the country might 
require. A sudden reduction would have prostrat- 
ed the manufacturers with the loss of an immense 
amount of capital and skill, and the danger of a re- 
action that might prove fatal to the country. We 
intended ne war against the manufacturers. We 
wished them no ill, and were at all times, both then 
and before, willing to allow ample time for a reduc- 
tion so gradual as to avoid a shock, both to them 
and the country. This was effected by the com- 
promise bill, which, while it repealed all the duties 
on articles which were thought to require no pro- 
tection, allowed eight years for the reduction of the 
duties on protected articles. 

I saw at the time, that, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of the reduction, (as I shall hereafter shew), 
there would be a considerable surplus, and that, as 
much as it would comparatively be, yet it would be 
sufficient to perpetuate power in the hands of those 
in possession of the government, and who had by 
their past acts left no doubt that it would be used 
for the corrupt and dangerous purpose to which it has 
since been preferred. I stated my impression to the 
distinguished senator from Kentucky, who acted a 
part so honorable to himself and useful to the coun- 
try on the occasion, with the view that, in the ad- 
justment of the details, the evil might, as far as 
possible, be guarded against. He was not insensi- 
ble of the danger; but could not, in his opinion, 
consistently with what was due to the interest he 
represented on the occasion, and without losing its 
support, do more than was done. 

What I anticipated followed. It became apparent 
the next year there would be a surplus, and my at- 
tention was, at an early period, directed to the sub- 
ject, with the view of devising and applying some 
measure which might in its effects anticipate the 
action of the compromise act, and thereby apply a 
remedy to a disease which could not be fully reached 
at once, for the reasons stated, by a simple reduction 
of the duties. With this view, I moved, session 
before the last, for a special committee on the sub- 
ject of executive patronage. A numerous and able 
committee was appointed, selected from the three 
parties in the senate, which, with other measures, 
reported a bill to regulate the deposite banks, anda 
resolution to amend the constitution, so as to au- 
thorise the distribution of the surplus revenue among 
the states during the operation of the compromise 
act. It was too late in the session for definite ac- 
tion then. 

I reviewed both at the last session, and had the 
good fortune to succeed in passing them in one bill, 
in the form which they finally assumed in the de- 
posite act. The effect will be, to restore to the 
states, as the immediate representatives of the peo- 
ple, all the money not needed by the government ; 
and, of course, so far as the diseased state of the 
government depends on a surplus, at once eradicate 
the disease as effectually as if the duties had been 
at once reduced to the legitimate and constitution- 
al wants of the government, and that without inthe | 
slightest degree injuriously affecting the manufac- 
turing interest of the country. Itdo2s more—vastly 
more. It not only takes the surplus from the go- 





vernment, but. by placing it in the custody of the 
states, puts it into the opposite scale. The effects | 
will be to convert the state governments into active 
and vigilant guardians of the common treasury, and | 
to enlist them by their interests to become the ad- 
vocates of economy and retrenchment in the gene- 
ral government, without which ‘there can be no | 
effectualreform. While accomplishing this impor- | 
tant service, it will at the same time restore to the | 


staple states a large portion of that excess which 
they pay into the general treasury through the du- 
ties. ‘T’o the extent of this difference between what 
we pay and what we receive back by the act, we 
will still be losers, in a money point of view, till 
the compromise bill complete the reduction. The 
difference is not large. It may be something more 
than a third of the excess of our contribution; but, 
whether it be more or less, I feel confident that a 
fund applied in a manner so well calculated to enlist 
all of our copartners in the union in the great work 
of reform, for which our gallant little state has so 
long contended almost alone, will be considered by 
you as fully returned in the shape of the most sub- 
stantial political benefits, particularly if the share 
which may fall to us and the other states interested 
shall be applied to the construction of the magnificent 
work of connecting by railroad the southern Atlan- 
tic ports with the Mississippi and Ohio. Having 
thus by this last measure consummated the great 
object for which our doctrines were called into ac- 
tion, it is time to pause and inquire, what have we 
done? What good have we effected? Have we 
been compensated for our long and arduous struggle 
in defence of our interests and the liberty and con- 
stitution of the country? 

That there has bursted on this and the southern 
states a tide of prosperity within the last three years, 
to which they had been for a iong time stangers, none 
will deny. On whatever side we cast our eyes, we 
witness its effects in the improved condition of the 
country, and the easy and independent circum- 
stances of the people. To what is this to be at- 
tributed? I doubt not that much may be traced to 
general causes growing out of a long peace and the 
vast improvement in all the arts, mechanical and 
chemical, which has distinguished the last fifty 
years, and the full benefit of which begins now to 
be realized, in the increased prosperity of the civi- 
lized world. But how has it happened, that this 
growing, general prosperity, which has been so 
long visible in many portions of our country, as 
well as others with which we are commercially 
connected, has been scarcely felt in the southern 
sections of the union, till within the last three 
vears? And how is it to be accounted for, that it 
broke in on us so suddenly about that time? How 
did it happen that we just then passed from a state 
of depression into one of prosperity, which has 
been ever since increasing? To these questions 
but one sensible answer can be given; that it was 
then that the shackles of commerce, which had 
long bound our industry and pressed down the 
springs of our prosperity, were struck off. Yes, 
struck off, by the wise, bold and timely interposi- 
tion of our state—by nullification—not only for her 
own benefit, but for the whole south; and, I may 
add, in a wider sense, looking to political conse- 
quences, the whole union. Our prosperity as a 
great agricultural people, the producers of cotton, 
rice and tobacco, which depend for their consump- 
tion on the general market of the world, must de- 
pend on a free exchange of our products with the rest 
of the world. The protective system, in striking at 
this exchange, struck at the root of our prosperity, 
which felt the blow to its remotest branches. Under 
the tariff of 1828, nearly one-half of the back return 
of our exchanges with foreign nations, passed into 
the coffers of the general government, to be dis- 
bursed, through its appropriations, almost exclusi- 
vely to other sections. Hence the distress and po- 
verty which weighed down the south, and hence 
the sudden prosperity which has followed the over- 
throw of the system. 

I have been looking over (said Mr. C.) the com- 
mercial returns for 1835, since the adjournment of 
congress, and comparing it with those of 1832, the 


year which immediately preceded the interposition | 


of this state; not with a view of addressing you, but 


. . . | 
to keep myself informed of the progress which our 


commerce and prosperity have made since that im- 
portant epoch in our history. The results are sur- 
prising. They more than realize what the most 
sanguine among us anticipated. I will state a few 
facts, beginning with the domestic exports of the 
country. 

Our exports may be said to be the measure of 
our commercial prosperity. On them depend the 
imports, and on these the revenue of the country, 
with its commerce and navigation. How then 
stands the exports of domestic products at the two 
periods, *32 and °35, the year preceding the action 
of the state and the last year. with an interval of 
only three years between? That of ’82 in round 
numbers amounted to $62,000,000, and that of °35 
had increased in this short period, to $101,000,000. 
But what is more striking still, of the sixty-three 
millions in ’32, as near as can be ascertained, the 
exports from the staple states, I mean that portion 
that grows cotton, rice and tobacco, amounted to 


Te 


the union to about twenty-three millions; while j, 


and the latter to but twenty-one millions, showine 
that the southern exports had doubled in this short 
period, while that of the rest of the union had ra. 
ther fallen off. I doubt, if there be any thing oy 
the record of history to be mr to this extra. 
ordinary commercial growth. To double in three 
years, and that not compared with a disastrous 
year, for that of ’32 was a year of prosperity com. 
pared with those which preceded it. To increase 
more in three years than in the preceding forty. 
five, going back to the commencement of the go. 
vernment, and as much as through all the previous 
oem from the first settlement of the country! 

aking every allowance that fairly can be made 
for other causes; the general prosperity of the world; 
a favorable commercial vibration, and others, jf 
there be others; yet this result is too great to be at. 
tributed to them. Nothing but a burden taken 
off; commercial shackles removed; toll gates takey 
down; and freedom restored to our commerce and 
exchanges with the world, can adequately account 
for a prosperity so great and sudden, corresponding 
as it does, with the great change in our commercial} 
code, and the predictions of those who effected it, 

If we return from the exports to the imports, we 
shall find, as might be anticipated, a corresponding 
increase. ‘The imports for consumption in the year 
°32, that is the imports after deducting the reship- 
ments, amounted to $80,000,000 in round numbers, 
and that of °35 to $129,000,000. The duties levied 
on the former, if my memory serves me, was up- 
wards of $35,000,000, (I speak of the gross re- 
venue from the imports, including the expense of 
collection and some other charges that do not come 
on the treasury), while that of ’35 was to be put 
down at about $22,000,000. You will ask how 
happens it, that so small a sam in the latter was 
collected on so large an amount of imports, when 
in the former so large a sum was collected on com- 
paratively so small. The commercial returns will 
explain. In ’32 out of $80,000,000 of imports but 
$8,500,000 in round numbers were free of duty, 
while in 36 out of $120,000,000 sixty-five millions 
‘were free of duty, rather more than half. This 
with the reduction of duties on protected articles 
already effected by the compromise act, explains 
‘the difference. If the act of 1828 had remained un- 
modified, the revenue on the imports of ’35 instead 
‘of twenty-two miliions, would net have been short 
of sixty millions, and the share that would have 
‘fallen on our portions of the foreign exchanges, es- 
timated, as I have stated, our exports at eiglity 
millions, would not have been less than thirty- 
seven millious instead of thirteen, which may be 
estimated as the sum collected on our share of the 
foreign exchanges the last year. The difference 
shows what has been gained to us by the reduc- 
tion of the tariff of ’28, and will account in no 
small degree for our present unexampled prosperi- 
ty. I do not claim the whole of this reduction as 
the result of the interposition of this state. Some 
reduction had been made by previous acts; but 
more than two-thirds of the whole reduction may 
fairly be attributed to our exertions. In the mean 
time, the compromise act is gradaally taking off the 
remaining protective duties, and will by the year 
1842 remove the whole, if the act be left undisturb- 
ed, by which time from ten to twelve millions an- 
nually, in addition to the present reduction, will be 
taken off. 

The result, my fellow citizens, on the whole 1s, 
that a reduction of $37,000,000 annually in the im- 
ports has already been effected, being nearly two- 
thirds of the whole; and that in the next six years 
from ten or twelve millions more will be taken off 
under the compromise act, when only about one- 
| sixth of those of °28 will remain. tae 

We may see, said Mr. C. from these brief state- 
ments, the real cause of our great prosperity; and 
that the cause whielk has effected already so much, 
is still acting with increasing force. If we be but 
true to ourselves, and firmly maintain the position 
which we have acquired by such mighty exertions, 
I hazard nothing in saying that without some unex- 
pected disaster, resulting from the visitation of Pro- 
vidence, or the calamity of war such as we were 
exposed to last winter, by the folly and vice of the 
administration, (which sought to involve the coun- 
try ina war with France as anxiously as a wis€ 
and virtuous administration would have done to 
preserve peace), that a degree of prosperity unex- 
ampled, awaits us. We may judge of what 1s . 
come, after all the causes are fully developed an 
in full operation, when such fruits have fo lowed : 
partial development, and the very commencemen 
of their operation. : 

Here Mr. C. noticed the proceedings of congress; 
on the abolition question, and stated his impressioD, 
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en 
the subject at the last session, to enlighten the pub- 
lic mind, both at the south and north, in relation to 
it, yet in conceding the right to abolish slavery in 
the District and territory, and establishing the prin- 
ciple that congress was bound by the constitution, 
to receive abolition petitions, every thing had been 
yielded to the incendiaries, for which they could 
have hoped. He saw in these concessions, the 
cause of increased activity and exertion on their 

art, and danger on our. As yet, the enlightened 
of all parties at the north with little exception were 
sound; but with the ample means possessed by the 
abolitionist—ample sep ype organization 
an energetic press—the young, the thoughtless and 
the enthusiastic would receive the eager The 
whole section, if nothing should be done to arrest 
the progress of the disease, must become infected, 
when consequences such as all must deplore, 
would follow. Mr. C. stated also, as his impres- 
sion, that we had nothing to hope from the north; 
that nothing effectual would be done there to arrest 
the danger; and that we must look to ourselves. 
Fortunately, he said, the constitution left ample 
means in our hands to protect ourselves, as has 
peen fully shewn, during the session. All that we 
wanted, were union and concert, and spirit to apply 
them; and, in his opinion, the sooner applied the 
better, both for ourselves and the nation. He con- 
cluded this part of his remarks by saying, that the 
situation of the slavehelding states was new and 
extraordinary; that they were exposed to dangers of 
unexampled magnitude; but great and novel as 
they were, our means of meeting and overcoming 
them were ample, provided we should prove to 
have the sagacity of seeing in time, the danger, 
with the remedy, and spirit to make the applica- 
tion. He said the destiny that awaits us is no or- 
dinary one. If we successfully meet the perils that 
surround us, we would be among the first and 
greatest people of modern times; but if not, our lot 
would be worse than that of the savages we have 
driven out, or the slaves we command. 

Mr. C. resumed his remarks on the present pros- 
perity of the country. I foresee, said he, in the 





sion which is now about to be closed, taken into 
consideration many of the subjects recommended 
to their attention by your majesty’s most gracious 
speech from the throne at its commencement. 

he commons have passed a measure for the com- 
mutation of tithes in England and Wales, after long 
and anxious deliberation. It is a question beset 
with many difficulties; but your majesty’s com- 
mons have grappled with them, and have passed an 
act in which the rights of property have been care- 
fully respected, and due caution has been taken to 
protect those rights with sufficient safe guards. It 
is a measure calculated to remove all cases of dis- 
sention between pastors and their flocks, and to 
give security and certainty to the income of the 
clergy, as well as to afford free scope and encou- 
ragement to agricultural skill and labor. Even if 
it shall hereafter be found that particular provisions 
in the act require revision and alteration, still your 
majesty’s commons entertain a confident hope and 


‘belief that this measure is based on principles 


which will ultimately be found satisfactory and be- 
neficial. In entering on the examination of the 
reports of the commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the established church in England 
and Wales, your majesty’s commons have proceed- 
ed with that respect which was due to the high au- 
thority from whieh these reports emanated, and 
with that cautious feeling which was so necessary 
when changes and alterations were about to be 
made in those ancient institutions which have so 
long commanded the reverence and respect of a 
large portion of your majesty’s subjects. The act 
which your majesty’s commons have passed with 
reference to this subject, by providing for a more 
equal distribution of episcopal duties and revenues, 
is most materially calculated to weaken, if it do 
not wholly remove, the motives for the translation 
of bishops, and by recognizing the principle and 
earnestly keeping in the mind the due proportion 
and balance between the amount of duties to be 
performed, and the extent of emolument to be re- 
ceived. Your majesty’s commons believe that the 


'measure will add to the efficiency and usefulness of 


midst of this prosperity, a danger of no small mag- | the church, and will tend to strengthen its hold on 
nitude, symptoms of which I fear are already visi- | the affections of the people. While your majesty’s 
ble. If we be not on our guard, the love of gain| commons have accordingly passed two acts—one 
will overspread the land to the absorption of every | which makes considerable alteration with respect 
other passion and feeling. In the eager pursuit of|to the celebration of marriages; while the other 
wealth, we are in danger of forgetting the struggle | provides for a more complete registration of births, 
by which our prosperity was won, as well as the | deaths and marriages all classes of your majesty’s 
principles on which it rests; and of forgetting al- | subjects, must feel deeply interested in the suc- 
most that there is a government in existence, on | cessful operation of these measures, which bear so 
whose movements our destiny so much depends. | strongly on the various relations of domestic life, 
I rejoice to see the spirit of industry, activity and | and on the safe transmission of property. The pro- 
enterprize now awake in the land. We of the) visions of these acts have been framed in a liberal 
south have had, heretofore, too little of this spirit. | spirit, with an ardent desire to remove just causes 
[ shall say nothing to repress it when within proper | of complaint, and with the hope of rendering the 
bounds. His object was to warn against its ex-|law generally acceptable, by making it equal and 


7 . | . : “° . . . 
cess, to the neglect of higher objects than the mere impartial, and manifesting a becoming respect for 


acquisition of wealth. In the spirit in which he 
made these remarks, he would offer the following 
sentiment: 

The people of the south—May they not forget in 
the midst of their ardent pursuit of gain, that virtue, 
patriotism, honor and intelligence, and not wealth, 
are the only certain and durable foundation of na- 
tional prosperity and greatness. 





PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
House of lords, Saturday, Aug. 20. 

This day parliament was prorogued with the 
usual formalities by his majesty in person. The 
inuster of female beauty of fashion was more than 
ordinarily numerous. The attendance of peers 
was rather scanty. The members of the corps di- 
plomatique filled completely, and indeed somewhat 
inconveniently, the space set apart for their recep- 
tion. The body of the house presented a very ani- 
mated and interesting scene. The coup d’ail from 
the gallery was extremely beautiful. 

Soon after 12 o’clock the lord chancellor took 
the woolsack. 

Prayers were read by the bishop of Bristol. 

At 20 minutes after 2 his majesty entered the 
house, attended by the great officers of state. The 
sword of state was borne by viscount Melbourne, 
the cap of maintenance -was borne by the earl of 
Shaftesbury. : 

His majesty having taken his seat on the throne, 
the gentleman usher of the black rod was directed 
to command the attendance of the commons forth- 
with to hear the royal assent given to the number 
of bills, and to witness the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, 

The speaker, in his state robes, accompanied by 
a large body of members, soon after appeared at the 
*w, when the right hon. gentleman addressed his 
inajesty in nearly the following words: 

‘Most gracious sovereign: Your majesty’s faith- 
ful commons have, during the progress of the ses- 


the feelings and conscientious opinions of those 
who dissent from forms of the established church. 
It has been highly gratifying to your majesty’s 
commons, that such is the prosperous and flourish- 
ing state of the public revenue, that while they 
have provided with liberality for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the public service and also for some ex- 
traordinary exigencies which circumstances render 
necessary, in order to meet engagements formerly 
contracted for the most generous and honorable 


purposes, your majesty’s commons have yet been | 


able to make a considerable remission of taxation. 
In the settlement of duties to be regulated and 
taxes to be removed, your majesty’s commons have 
taken care that the relief should be so applied as to 
give the greatest aid in cases where there was the 
most unequal pressure, or where the enforcement 
of the existing law was found to be vexatious. By 
the equalization of the duties on sugar, the benig- 
nant influence of an enlightened legislation will be 
felt Wy some of the inhabitants of your majesty’s 
most distant possessions. I have now only to pre- 
sent to your majesty the two last bills of supply— 


| 
i 


_ vided the activity which prevails be guarded by that 


“The assurances of friendly dispositions which I 
receive from all foreign powers enable me to con- 
gratulate you upon the prospect that peace will 
continue undisturbed. 

“T lament deeply that the internal state of Spain 
still renders that country the only exception to the 
general tranquillity of Europe, and I regret that 
the hopes which have been entertained of the ter- 
— of the civil war have not hitherto been re- 
alized. 


“Tn fulfilment of the engagements which I con- 
tracted by the treaty of quadruple alliance, I have 
afforded to the queen of Spain the co-operation of 
a part of my naval force, and I continue to look 
with unabated solicitude to the restoration of that 
internal peace in Spain, which was one of the main 
objects of the quadruple treaty, and which is so es- 
sential to the interests of all Europe. 

“Tam happy to be able to inform you that m 
endeavors to remove the misunderstanding which 
had arisen between France and the United States 
have been crowned with complete success. The 
good offices which for that purpose I tendered to 
the two governments were accepted by both in the 
most frank and conciliatory spirit, and the relations 
of friendship have been re-established between 
them in a manner satisfactory and honorable to 
both parties. 

*“T trust that this circumstance will tend to draw 
still closer the ties which connect this country with 
two great and friendly nations. 


“I have regarded with interest your deliberations 
upon the reports of the commission appointed to 
consider the state of the dioceses of England and 
Wales, and I have cheerfully given my assent to 
the measures which have been presented to me for 
carrying into effect some of their most important 
recommendations. 

‘It is with no ordinary satisfaction-that I have 
learned that you have with great labor brought to 
maturity enactments upon the difficult subject of 
tithes of England and Wales, which will, I trust, 
prove in their operation equitable to all the inter- 
— concerned, and generally beneficial in their re- 
sults. 

“The passing of the acts for civil registration 
and for marriages in England has afforded me much 
satisfaction. Their provisions have been framed 
upon those large principles of religious freedom, 
which with the due regard to the welfare of the es- 
tablished church in this country, I have always 
been desirous of maintaining and promoting; and 
they will also conduce to the greater certainty of 
titles and to the stability of property. 


“It has been to me a source of the most lively 
gratification to observe the tranquillity which has 
prevailed, and the diminution of crimes which has 
lately taken place, in Ireland. I trust that persever- 
ance ina just and impartial system of government 
will encourage this good disposition, and enable 
that country to develope her great national resour- 
ces. 

“Gentlemen of the house of commons: I thank you 
for the liberality with which you have voted, not 
only the ordinary supplies of the year, but the ad- 
ditional sums required to provide for an increase in 
my naval force. 

“I am also gratified to perceive that you have 
made provision for the full amount of the compen- 
sation awarded to the owners of slaves in my colo- 
nial possessions, and that the obligations entered 
| iy py the legislature have thus been strictly ful- 
‘filled. 


“The increased productiveness of the public 
revenue has enabled you to meet those charges, 
| ard at the same time to repeal or reduce taxes, of 
which some were injurious in their effects upon my 





| people, and others unequal in their pressure upon 
| various parts of my dominions abroad. 


“The present condition of manufactures and 
commerce affords a subject of congratulation, pro- 


the one for applying the sum of £ 4,000,000 out of | caution and prudence which experience has proved 
the consolidated fund to the service of the year | to be necessary to stable prosperity. 


1836, the other for raising the sum of £ 14,007,950 | 


by exchequer bills for the service of the year 
1856.” 
The royal assent was then given to sundry bills. 
His majesty then delivered the following most 
gracious speech: 


counties. 
| which are, in importance, inferior only to your legis- 


‘““My lords and gentlemen: The advanced period 


of the year, and the length of time during which 


| vou have been engaged in public affairs, must ren- 


der you desirous of returning to your respective 
You will there resume those duties 





KING'S SPEECH. lative functions; and your influence and example 
«‘«My lords and gentlemen: The state of the pub- | will greatly conduce to the maintenance of tran 
lic business enables me at length to relieve you |quillity, the encouragement of industry, and the 
from further attendance in parliament; and in ter- | confirmation of those moral and religious habits and 
minating your labors, I have again to acknowledge | principles which are essential to the well being of 
the zeal with which you have applied yourselves | every community.” *f 
to the public business, and the attention which you} The lord chancellor then, in the usual form, de- 
have bestowed upon the important subjects which | clared it to be his majesty’s will and pleasure ‘that 
I brought under your consideration at the opening | the parliament should stand prorogued to Thursda 
of the session. ithe 20th of October next. a ¥» 
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FOREIGN CHRONICLE. 

The Baltic trade. The Russian ie sae has 
published an ukase by which foreign ships proceeding 
trom one part of the Russian provinces on the Baltic 
to another part of the same province to complete or 
trade in their cargoes, shall be free from the double na- 
vigation duty imposed for the benefit of the treasury 
and custom house officers, and shall pay duty only in 
the first port in which they enter, like ships with a 
cargo. 


Rail road iron. Bills have passed parliament this 
season for 1,100 miles of rail roads, which will require 
a total of 290,000 tons of iron, to be supplied within 
the next four years. When this is taken in conjune- 
tion with the demands for rail road iron from the U. 
States, it is obvious we shall have to be thrown upon 
our own resources, and commence the manufacture at 
our own works. We think we have iron of quality as 
good as any in England. 


Sir Frederick Adam has resigned the government 
of Madrass. 


The following announcement may possibly be in- 
teresting to somebody. 

Married at ‘lorgul, on the bank of the Ghutaprabha 
river, on the 7th of March, the young rajah of Akul- 
cote, to the daughter of Luxoomun Rao Sinday of 
Torgul. 

Mr. Drisbrow’s plan of boring for water has been 
adopted, it seems in Calcutta. Jn one boring, at the 
fort, the rods had been carried to the depth of 120 
feet, and the water had risen to within fourteen feet 
of the surface. A similar experiment was in progress 
at Delhi. 


A steamboat called the Banian is plying between 
Calcutta and Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and other 
places near the straits of Malacca. 

A man named Robertson has been makinga bal- 
loon ascension from Caleutta. Being the first ever at- 
tumpted there, it excited immense wonder among the 
natives, who came in some instances 40 and 50 miles 
to see it. ‘The publie were very eager for another, 
which Mr. R. professed his willingness to make, pro- 
vided he were paid 10,000 rupees in advance. 


Lord Auckland is endeavoring to introduce the cul- 
ture of the cochineal insect into India. 


The subject of steam communication with Europe 
appears to excite great interest iu every part of British 
India. Petitions to the British government for mea- 
sures to promote it were in circulation, and obtaining 
vast numbers of signatures, 


Miramichi a free port. We have much satisfaction 
in being enabled to state that a letter has been receiy- 
ed by the last British packet from our persevering 
and indetatigable provincial agent, H. Bliss, esq. stat- 
ing that the petition sent from this place, we believe 
in June last, praying that Miramichi might be made a 
free port, has been, complied with; and that the ne- 
cessary instructions for carrying the same into effect 
will be forwarded by the September packet. 

[IWiramichi Gleaner. 


A Bible that was once the property of Charlemagne, 
was recently sold at auction in London for £1,500. 
This extraordinary volume, perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary in the world, is entitled in the catalogue 
‘Biblia Sacra Latina ex versione Latina Sancti Hie- 
roymi, Codex membranaceus seculi VILL, seriptus 
maru eelebervimi Alcuini et Carolo Maguo donatus, 
die quo coronatus fuit.” 

It isa magnificent folio bound in velvet, the leaves 
are of vellum, and the writing is in double columns. 
It contains 449 leaves. Prefixed isa richly ornament- 
ed frontispiece in gold and colors. It is enriched 
with four large paintings exhibiting the state of the 
art at that early period; there are, moreover, 34 large 
initial letters, painted in gold and colors, and con- 
taining seals, historical allusions, and emblematical 
devices, besides some smaller painted capitals. “This 
rare book is in fine preservation: it is understood nat 
to contain the disputed passage at the commencement 
of St. John, and not to contain the passage of St. 
Luke, ‘Get thee behind me, satan,” 


A stone coffin was recently discovered in the church 
yard of Hamel Hempted, on the lid of which is an 
inseription partly effaced by time, yet still sufficiently 
legible to prove it contained the ashes of the celebrat- 
ed Offa, king of the Mercians, who rebuilt the Abbey 
of St. Alban’s, and died in the eighth century. “The 
coffin is very curiously carved, and altogether unigue 
of the kind. 


The porteand Mr. Churchill. The Liverpool cor- 
respondent of the New York Fixpress says— 


‘The porte has agreed to make the amende honorable boat Commerce on her upward passage from Lonis- 
‘The director of the prison at Seu- | ville, Ky. 


to Mr. Churchill. . 
tari is dismissed; the sultan grants Mr. Churchill an 
indemity of £2,000; the reis effendi grants him and 
his family some exclusive commercial privileges. On 


July 23d, all the English merchants in Constantinople | *§ she got under weigh, by which three persons lost 


gave aul entertainment on this amicable adjustment, 
and lord Ponsonby attended. 


was in an erect position, with its roots fixed several 
feet deep in the soil below. ‘lhe trunk is about 36 
inches in diameter. It is intended to be sent to the 
gallery of natural history at the garden of plants. 


A sloop of war named the Triomphante, construct- 
ed upon a new plan, is at this moment being got ready 
for the sea at Cherbourg. Her guns are arranged in 
a novel manner, and she has neither fore nor hind 
castle. She carries 4 short 18-pounders, and 16 mor- 
tars 30-pounders. The mortars will fire solid or hol- 
low projectiles, and one of the latter falling on the 
enemy’s vessel will be able to set her on fire. A ship 
of the force of the Triomphante, will be able to cope 
with a 46-gun frigate built after the old plan. 


While, in England, Jews are excluded by law from 
holding any public situations, and virtually debarred 
from the professions, there are in France, of that per- 
suasion, | lieutenant general, 30 other military officers, 
18 councellors, 27 physicians, 3 authors, 3 notaries, 
12 heads of extensive private business, 2 bankers, 
(barons Rothschild), 1 deputy, and 1 member of the 
institute of France. In England, the clergy of the 
established church preach against the emancipation of 
the Jews. 


It appears by the calculation of a Spanish ,writer 
that the annual produce of the English coal mines, is 
18 millions of tons bringing a revenue of 450,000,000 
of francs while the gold and silver mines of America 
yield but 220 millions leaving for the coal a difference 
of more than double. 


Gallowsy bey. A young man who bore in Egypt 
the title of Galloway bey, the second son of Alexan- 
der Galloway, esq. of London, died on the 3d of July, 
at Alexandria. He had devoted his talents and in- 
dustry in the service of the pacha of Egypt, as his 
chief engineer, for the last twelve years, and as a re- 
ward for these services, two years ago, he received the 
above title. He only left England in February last, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the gigantic 
work of directing the execution of the rail road from 
Cairo to Seuz, for which he came to Europe to make 
all the arrangements on behalf of the pacha, with his 
father and brothers, His decease was caused by a liver 
complaint. occasioned by the climate. The rail road 
will still be carried into effect, and the executing of it 
will devolve upon the bey’s brothers, two of whom 
are In Alexandria. 


The London Court Journal speaks of the fact, asa 
remarkable act of coudescension, that the duke of 
Portland worked at the pump to save himself from 
sinking in his yacht, off the coast of Norway during a 
violent storm. 





DOMESTIC CHRONICLE. 
White blackberries. The Augusta (Geo.) Courier 
states that there isa fine patch of white blackberries, 
growing on the plantation of col. Joseph Taylor, in 
Anderson district, S.C. The fruit grows ona bush 
similar to the common blackberry, but it is much 
sweeter, 


Bridge over the Ohio. The corner stone of the 
first bridge ever built over the Ohio, was laid with 
Imuch parade, and with appropriate ceremonies, at 
Louisville ou the 5th ult. 


The Bank of the U. S. have established a branch at 
New Brighton, Beaver county, andappointed Wm. H 
Deuny, late of this city, cashier. [Pittsburgh Her. 


Bight hundred and fifty-three buildings have been 
erected in New York from the Ist of May to the Lith 
ult. being a period of less than six mouths. 


Coal. We learn from the New York Journal of 
Commerce, that the high price of coal this year has 
induced the board of assistant aldermen of New 
York to appoint a committee for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the expediency of petitioning congress to 
repeal the duty on foreign coal. The price of anthra- 
cite coul in New York is $10 per ton. 


Fire. A very destructive fire occurred at Quebec 
on the 10th ult. which destroyed ten dwelling houses 
and six warehouses or stores. The Catholic church 
in the market square was several time on fire and was 
saved with much difficulty. ‘The total loss is estimat- 
ed at from $260,000 to $300,000 —about half insured. 


Tobacco. A building for the storage and inspec- 
tion of tobacco is about to be erected in New Orleans. 
It will be 4,000 feet front 4,000 feet deep, and capa- 
ble of containing 25,000 hogsheads. 


Steamboat explosion. The last ‘‘accident” of this 
kind that we have seen noticed, was on board of the 


She had been running a race with the Paul 
Pry, and stopping at night to land some passengers, 
instead of letting off her steam increased it. The 
consequence was, an explosion of the boiler as soon 


their lives. 


The grand jury refused to find a bill against the 





Lately, in the coal minesof Anzin, at 1,100 feet | captain of the steam-ferry boat which ran down the 
below the surface, a fossil palm tree was found. It| boat gen. Jackson in the harbor of New York, 





a . . “~<a 
It is said that the bodies of the right rev. bisho 
White and Robert Morris, the financier, now repos. 


in the same vault in Christ church burial ground. 


Beets and banking in New Jersey. Notice is given 
in the Paterson Intelligencer that “an application wi}} 
be made to the legislature of this state, at their nex; 
session, to incorporate a company for the purpose of 
manufacturing sugar from beet, to be loeated in the 
counties of Bergen and Essex, with a capital of 
500,000, to be styled the ‘Beet Sugar Manufacturi; 
company,’ with banking and trust powers!” 

We eschew this alliance of the root of evil with the 
beet root. The cultivation of the last, either by pri. 
vate enterprise, or by incorporated companies, will, 


$ 









no doubt, prove profitable and advantageous. But if 
they are to be raised by the aid of a beet bank, we 
fear more attention will be paid to it than to the heet. 
beds. 


Color of flowers. It is said in the Iast number of 
the Scientitic Tracts, that out of 435 species of plants 
and flowering shrubs indigenuous to our soils, in New 
England, including nearly all the most common spe. 
cies, bearing conspicuous flowers, 180 species bear 
white flowers, and 117 yellow. Only 90 are red, and 
48 blue; and of the former, only about three or four 
bear proper scarlet, or briiant ved flowers; and there 
are said: to be none native in England. Jn the above 
estimate, the green, (or, in the language of botanists, 
colorless), and ineonspicuous flowering plants had 
been ineladed, the proportion of showy flowers would 
appear much more inconsiderable. { Bost. T'rans. 


Silk print works. The Philips mills at Lynn, 
Mass. have recently been purchased by Henry A, 
Breed, esg. and thoroughly repaired. A new briek 
building, 88 by 40 feet and five stories high has also 
been erected for the printing of silks and ginghams, 
The goods put up at this establishment are said to sur- 
pass in beauty any thing of the kind in this country, 
Many families, chiefly Irish, are already in the en- 
ployment of the proprietor, and we learn he is about 
forming a company, with a capital of $100,000, for 
the energetic prosecution of this branch of the silk 
business. 


Harvard college. ‘The Plymouth (Mass.) Memo- 
rial, in noticing the recent centennial celebration at 
Harvard college, says—“Of the class of 1778, there 
were two present, viz: rev. Dr. Brancroft, of Wor- 
cester, and rev. Mr. Willis, of Kingston. These, it 
is believed, were the oldest classmates who met to 
congratulae each other on the occasion.” 


The burnt district in New York. Almost every 
trace of the frightful conflagration with which New 
York was visited last winter has been obliterated. A 
statement is published in the Journal of Commerce, 
from which it appears that the buildings on 419 lots 
a consumed, and their present situation is as fol- 
Ows: 


Lots vacant 78 
Buildings commenced 82 
" roofed 64 

‘* finished but not occupied 58 

7 - and occupied 167 
Total 419 


The following states have already prohibited their 
banks from issuing any notes under five dollars: New 


Indiana, Alubama, New Jersey, Maryland, North Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and Maine. 


A paragraph is extensively circulated in the papers, 
in which it is stated that the Salem and Boston Stage 
company has failed, and that its debts are said to 
amount to $600,000, The Salem Gazette corrects 
the error by stating that the whole liabilities of the 
company are ouly about $20,000, and that they have 
a stock which vost, and which would be worth to the 
company to carry on the business, $45,000. 


Value of a dog. The ship Michigan, arrived at 
New York from Liverpool, when off ‘Tuskar, on the 
15th ult. would have run into an English brig, but 
for the barking of a dog, (the other hands being 
asleep), which no doubt preserved their lives. 


Referring to the notice in the London papers of the 
death of bishop White, and the comparative medioc- 
ritv of his salary, the U.S. Gazette beautifully and 
truly says—‘‘Bishop White enjoyed a revenue be- 
yond a monarch’s command—his daily income was 
beyond human computation. If he went forth, age 
paid him the tribute of affectionate respect, and chil- 
dren ‘rose up and called him blessed.’ ” 


A metal has been recently discovered, that-is said 
to combine all the qualities of real silver, at less than 
half the price. Mr. Hopkins, acting professor of 
chemistry at West Point, after various experiments, 
has certified that it may be used with safety for any 
purpose to which silver is usually applied ina family. 

In the three counties of Barnstable, Plymouth and 
Norfolk, in Massachusetts, embracing nearly the en- 
tire territory of the old Plymouth, and a population 
of more than 100,000 souls, there is not a single li- 
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censed retailer of ardent spirits. 
















York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, Louisiana, 
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